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LKeugton  and  cfamuy  JLtfe 


MILTON    BENNION 

'pHE  Latter-day  Saint  Family  is  the  title  of  a  very 
attractive  new  course  of  study  for  young  men  and 
women  in  the  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  Church. 
One  of  the  most  delicate  and  perplexing  problems  that 
confront  young  people  is  the  selection  of  a  husband  or 
a  wife.  Upon  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem 
the  enduring  happiness  and  social  service  of  individuals 
largely  depend.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that 
young  people  make  very  deliberate  and  serious  study 
of  this  subject.  The  Latter-day  Saint  doctrine  of 
marriage,  including  the  eternal  relations  of  husband 
and  wife,  and  of  parents  and  children,  adds  very  great- 
ly to  the  importance  of  right  choice.  It  also  emphasizes 
the  social  purpose  of  the  family — the  perpetuation  of 
the  race. 

A  marriage  may  become  shipwrecked  because  one 
party  to  the  contract  wants  to  have  children  while 
the  other  does  not.  Where  such  a  difference  between 
individuals  exists  it  should  be  discovered  before  mar- 
riage or  even  engagement  to  marry.  In  rare  cases 
there  may  be  sufficient  grounds  for  abstaining  from 
reproduction;  this  may  or  may  not  be  a  reason  for  not 
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marrying  at  all.  The  instinctive  tendencies  of  youth 
properly  regulated  in  accord  with  reason  and  religion 
have  a  very  proper  place  in  life.  These  tendencies, 
however,  if  allowed  to  run  riot  are  sure  to  bring  moral 
and  spiritual  disaster.  The  Latter-day  Saint  standards 
of  marriage  are  in  marked  contrast  with  what  has  now 
come  to  be  thought  of  as  Hollywood  fashion.  In  case 
of  a  matrimonial  prospect  a  young  woman  may  well 
consider  her  suitor's  qualifications  for  fatherhood  with 
all  of  its  responsibilities;  likewise  a  young  man  might 
think  of  his  possible  bride-to-be  as  a  successful  or  un- 
successful mother.  This  is,  of  course,  but  one  aspect 
of  the  character  studies  that  should  precede  settlement 
upon  a  marriage  contract.  Fine  clothing,  free  spend- 
ing, and  powdered  noses  become  insignificant  com- 
pared with  what  lies  behind  these  outward  character- 
istics. 

After  marriage  some  other  important  problems  may 
arise.  These  often  relate  to  finance.  It  may  happen 
that  the  newly  wed  spend  without  due  consideration 
of  their  income.  This  is  a  spending  age,  an  age  of  ex- 
travagant habits  on  the  part  of  the  careless  and  the 
socially  ambitious.  There  is  need  of  enough  self  re- 
straint, self  discipline,  to  keep  spending  under  normal 
conditions  within  income.  This  calls  for  making  and 
adhering  to  a  family  budget  including  a  marginal  bal- 
ance, when  possible,  to  meet  emergencies.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  it  may  be  very  disappointing  and  very 
likely  disastrous  for  a  young  couple  to  enter  upon 
family  life  through  the  "big  end  of  the  horn"  instead 
of  the  "little  end"  as  their  parents  generally  did  a  gen- 
eration ago.  It  is  always  dangerous  for  any  couple  to 
try  to  carry  a  social  program  that  will  rival  others  who 
have  larger  incomes  or  who  spend  recklessly. 

Within  a  generation  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  patronage  of  commercial  amusements  and  a  cor- 
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responding  decrease  in  time  spent  in  the  home.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  great  increase  in  available 

facilities  for  entertainment  and  other,  profitalile  use "J-~ 

of  time  in  the  quiet  home  life  of  the  family.  Greater 
use  of  these  facilities  favors  closer  association  of  parents 
and  children  and  altogether  a  more  favorable  situation 
for  sane  living. 

This  course  of  thirty-six  lessons  now  offered  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  was  written  by  a  man  who  has  made 
very  thorough  study  of  these  problems  and  has  him- 
self demonstrated  in  practice  what  he  recommends  to 
young  people.  Included  in  the  study  manual  are  twelve 
lessons  introducing  the  students  to  the  study  of  gene- 
alogy. These  lessons  were  written  by  one  who  has  be- 
come a  leading  scholar  in  this  field  of  research. 

PSALMS 

127 
Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it: 
except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain. 

*  •  * 

Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord:  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb 
is  his  reward.  As  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man;  so  are  children 
of  the  youth. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them:  they  shall  not 
be  ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate. 

128 

Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord;  that  walketh  in  his  ways. 

For  thou  shalt  eat  the  labour  of  thine  hands:  happy  shalt  thou  be, 
and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee. 

Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine  house:  thy 
children  like  olive  plants  round  about  thy  table. 

Behold,  that  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord. 

The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Zion:  and  thou  shalt  see  the  good 
of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 

Yea,  thou  shalt  see  thy  children's  children,  and  peace  upon  Israel. 
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WENDELL    J.    ASHTON 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE 


Tn    1947    a    new    Sunday    School 

course  of  study  is  introduced  in 
che  Genealogical  Training  Depart- 
ment. It  is  The  Latter-day  Saint 
Family. 

The  course  begins  with  lessons  on 
courtship  and  marriage,  written  by 
Dr.  Harold  T.  Christensen  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  and  con- 
cludes with  discussions  on  the  eter- 
nal nature  of  temple  marriage  and 
the  importance  of  genealogical  work, 
prepared  by  Elder  Archibald  F. 
Bennett  of  the  Sunday  School  gen- 
eral board  and  general  secretary  of 
the  Genealogical  Society  of  the 
Church. 

The  cover  of  The  Instructor  this 
month  portrays  a  Latter-day  Saint 
family  that  exemplifies  the  teachings 
of  the  new  course.  It  is  the  family 
of  Brother  and  Sister  Joseph  N. 
Symons  of  Logan,  Utah. 

Brother  Symons  is  superintendent 
of  Cache  Stake  Sunday  Schools.  He 
was  born  in  Lava  Hot  Springs, 
Idaho,  and  served  in  the  Austrian 
Mission  for  three  years,  thirteen 
months  as  mission  secretary.  He  has 
twice  been  a  member  of  a  ward 
bishopric,  and  before  becoming  stake 
superintendent  was  a  High  Council- 
man. He  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  at  the  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College  in  1927  (prior 


to  his  mission)  ;  his  Master  of  Science 
degree  there  in  1932,  and  his  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree  at  University 
of  Chicago  in  1944.  He  is  now  as- 
sociate professor  of  sociology  at 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College. 

When  he  isn't  busy  with  school 
activities,  Church  work  or  his  fami- 
ly, Dr.  Symons  enjoys  hunting  and 
fishing  (his  wife  ties  the  flies),  auto 
mechanics  and  clipping  and  filing 
thought  gems.  He  also  likes  to  take 
movies  of  his  family. 

Before  her  marriage  in  the  Logan 
Temple,  Sister  Symons  was  Vivian 
L.  Burrup.  She  was  born  in  Downey, 
Idaho,  and  served  the  Church  in  the 
Eastern  States  Mission,  where  she 
pioneered  Latter-day  Saint  radio 
broadcasts.  She  has  served  five  years 
in  Y.W.M.I.A.  presidencies  and  ten 
years  as  a  Primary  stake  board  mem- 
ber. She  is  now  Cache  stake  Primary 
secretary.  She  finds  time  to  paint 
china  and  textiles  and  do  fancy 
work  with  a  needle. 

The  Symons  family  as  portrayed 
on  the  cover  shows:  Mar  gene,  7,  and 
Blaine  Dee,  10,  in  the  rear;  Betty, 
3,  center;  Sister  Symons,  with  Van, 
and  Brother  Symons,  with  Jan.  Van 
and  Jan  are  twins,  19  months  old, 
born  on  their  father's  birthday  an- 
niversary, June  5. 


utow  Kyur  ^Pioneers  uietped  to  isidd 
flew  Stars  to  \^)ur  cflag 


I.  BACK  TO 
/™\nly  seventeen  stars  were  in  our 
flag  when  Joseph  Smith  was 
born.  About  fourteen  years  before 
he  came  into  the  world,  his  native 
state,  Vermont,  had  been  added  to 
the  first  thirteen.  This  was  in  1791, 
shortly  after  Washington  became 
president.  Forbears  of  our  Prophet, 
as  well  as  those  of  Brigham  Young, 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  other  early 
day  leaders  of  our  Church,  had 
helped  to  carve  this  "Green  Moun- 
tain State"  out  of  a  wilderness.  Led 
by  stalwart  Ethan  Allen  they  had 
later  fought  for  its  freedom,  and  for 
its  place  in  the  Union. 


Joseph   Smith  Memorial   Cottage   and  monument 
in    the    Green    Mountains    of   Vermont. 

Most  of  those  who  first  joined 
the  Latter-day  Saints  and  partici- 
pated with  the  youthful  Prophet  in 


HOWARD  R,  DRIGGS 
BEGINNINGS 
organizing  and  promoting  the 
Church  through  its  beginning  years 
of  testing  struggle,  were  in  truth 
sons  and  daughters  of  American 
Revolutionary  heroes.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  "Father  of  our 
Country"  their  parents  had  fought 
and  worked  to  win  our  liberty  and 
establish  our  free  government.  In 
the  spirit  of  their  forbears  these 
young  Americans  were  helping  carry 
our  new  nation  forward  on  its  way 
to  greatness. 

Naturally  its  expansion  in  the 
main  was  westward.  With  the  war 
for  freedom  won,  there  was  a  rush 
for  the  rich,  free  lands  beyond  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  It  was  not 
long  until  the  frontier  territories  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  gained 
population  enough  to  win  admission 
as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  states 
— this  while  Washington  was  still 
in  the  presidential  chair.  Then,  in 
1802,  just  after  the  inauguration  of 
Jefferson,  Ohio's  star — the  seven- 
teenth— was  placed  in  our  flag. 

At  that  time  the  western  boun- 
dary line  of  the  United  States  was 
the  Mississippi  River.  Only  a  year 
later,  through  the  purchase  from 
France  of  vast  Louisiana,  that  line 
was  set  along  the  crest  of  the  far- 
off  Rocky  Mountains.  An  expansive 
realm  was  thus  spread  for  stirring 
adventure  in  exploration  and  later 
in  home-building  by  a  liberty-loving 
people. 
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At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Joseph  of  Indian  trails,  did  wagon  roads, 
Smith — December  23,  1805— the  crude  at  first,  begin  to  supplant  the 
expiring  band  under  Lewis  and  waterways.  In  the  diaries  and  stories 
Clark  had  just  reached  the  Pacific,  of  the  journeys  of  our  first  mission- 
There  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum-  aries,  we  are  brought  close  to  the 
bia,  these  men,  with  the  Indian  meager  travel  facilities  of  those  early 
mother,    Sacajawea,   and    her    babe  days. 

Baptiste,  were  preparing  to  celebrate  When  joseph  Smith  was  about  ten 

with  a  scant  Chnstmas  dinner,  their  years  of  age>  nis  parents  Jef  t  Ver- 

crossing  of  the  continent.  A  trail  mont  with  their  children  and  fol- 

had  been  opened— after  nearly  two  lowed  the  old  Mohawk  Trail  into 

years     of     adventurous     struggle,  western   New  York.    There,   as   is 

through   one    part   of  our    farther  well  ]mown)  they  settled  on  a  farm 

Northwest.  between  the  towns  of  Palmyra  and 

It  would  take  a  good  many  more  Manchester.  In  the  "Sacred  Grove" 

years,  however,  before  the  old  Ore-  near   their   new  home,   Joseph   re- 

gon  region  and  the  mysterious  Great  ceived  his  vision  of  our  Heavenly 

Basin  would  be  adequately  charted  Father    and  His   beloved  Son,   the 

for  on-coming  settlers.  That  chal-  Savior  of  mankind.  This  vision  and 

lenging  task  was  left  for  other  in-  the  coming  of  the  Angel  Moroni, 

trepid  men  to  complete — main  fur-  with  the  subsequent  bringing  forth 

hunting     mountaineers.     In     their  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  were  events 

search  for  wealth  along  the  streams  of    transcendent    importance    not 

that    drain    the    Western    valleys,  alone  in  a  religious  sense,  but  also  in 

these  daring  men  revealed  one  by  their  nation-shaping  sequences, 

one   the   secrets   of   the  mountain-  Not  long  ago  one  of  our  national 

guarded  realm.  Such  names  as  Ash-  leaders,  when  asked  in  effect  what 

ley,  Provo,  Ogden,  Henry,  Weber,  book  had  been  of  greatest  influence 

Virgin  and  Jedediah  Strong  Smith,  in  directing  the  course  of  our  history 

clinging  to  certain  western  streams,  promptly    replied,    "The    Book   of 

keep  some  of  these  pathfinders  in  Mormon."  Here  was  clear  recogni- 

memory.  tion  by  one  not  of  our  faith  of  the 

Our  country  through  the  first  vital  role  in  the  epic  of  America's 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  making  played  by  our  pioneers,  who 
we  should  remember,  was  largely  a  accepted  that  volume  as  sacred  scrip- 
frontier  realm.  Even  along  the  At-  ture.  Their  constructive  work  par- 
lantic  seaboard,  the  newly-made  ticularly  in  the  building  of  the  West 
states  were  only  sparsely  settled,  has  been  outstanding.  They  have 
Towns  clung  rather  closely  to  the  helped  in  distinctive  ways  to  add 
seaside  and  the  navigable  streams,  new  stars  to  our  flag, 
which  in  those  days  were  the  main  When  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
ways  of  travel.  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized 

Not  until  later,  with  the  widening  — more  on  page  26 
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T.    EDGAR    LYON 


ORSON  PRATT 


I.  FAMILY  BACKGROUNDS  AND  EARLY  LIFE 


Ane  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
who  ever  cast  his  lot  with  the 
Latter-day  Church  was  Orson  Pratt. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  state  to 
parents  of  New  England  stock.  The 
Pratt  family,  from  which  Orson 
was  descended,  had  been  in  America 
since  the  original  settlement  of  New 
England.  The  Reverend  William 
Pratt,  rector  of  Stevenage  Parish  in 
Hertfordshire,  England,  was  the 
father  of  one  William  Pratt,  who 
apparently  emigrated  to  New  Eng- 
land with  the  Puritans  and  was  liv- 
ing at  Newtowne  (now  Cam- 
bridge), Massachusetts  in  1633.* 
Some  of  his  religious  beliefs  were  at 
variance  with  his  neighbors  so  that 
when  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker 
led  his  congregation  into  the  Con- 


necticut Valley  in  1636,  William 
Pratt  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
go  with  them  into  this  virgin  terri- 
tory where  they  would  enjoy  greater 
religious  freedom.  Nine  years  later 
this  courageous  pioneer  again  broke 
away  from  the  frontier  home  and 
farm  he  had  made  there  and  moved 
to  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  where  he 
established  his  permanent  home. 
That  this  William  Pratt  was  gifted 
with  leadership  qualities  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  served  as  a  mem- 


♦Frederick  W.  Chapman,  The  Pratt 
Family.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive 
genealogical  study  of  the  Pratt  Family  in 
England  and  the  United  States..  Whjle  en- 
gaged in  missionary  activity  in  Great 
Britain  Elder  Orson  Pratt  did  most  of  the 
research  work  in  the  British  Records  for 
Mr.  Chapman,  by  which  the  Connection  be* 
tween  the  English  and  American  branches 
of   the   family  was    established.-  *    •' 
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ber  of  the  General  Court  (Colonial  England,  but  about  the  turn  of  the 
legislature)  of  Connecticut  during  century  Jared  Pratt  found  it  in- 
twenty-five  or  thirty  sessions.  He  creasingly  difficult  to  eke  out  an 
was  a  judge  of  the  first  county  court  existence  at  his  trade.  With  a  family 
of  New  London  County  and  during  to  support  he  turned  his  attention 
the  Pequot  War  saw  military  ser-  to  agriculture  to  secure  a  livelihood, 
vice  as  a  lieutenant.  He  was  the  doing  a  little  weaving  in  his  home 
father  of  eight  children  and  his  pos-  for  his  own  family  and  neighbors  as 
terity,  now  scattered  throughout  opportunity  or  demand  presented 
America,  is  numbered  by  the  thou-  itself.  Having  had  little  or  no  train- 
sands,  ing    in    agricultural    pursuits    and 

In  1769  at  Canaan,  Columbia  probably  not  being  very  robust  at  a 
County,  New  York,  Jared  Pratt  was  time  when  farming  was  almost  en- 
born,  being  one  of  the  sixth  genera-  tirely  physical  labor,  Jared's  farm- 
tion  of  the  descendants  of  the  above  ing  ventures  were  not  very  profit- 
mentioned  William  Pratt.  As  a  youth  able.  He  had  no  capital  with  which 
he  learned  the  trade  of  weaving,  and  to  purchase  a  farm  and  as  a  conse- 
as  there  was  a  great  demand  for  tex-  quence  was  forced  to  become  a  ten- 
tiles  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  raw  ant  farmer.  He  moved  frequently 
materials  from  which  to  manuf ac-  from  one  farm  to  another,  trying  to 
ture  them  on  the  New  York  fron-  better  his  condition,  but  apparently 
tier,  he  prospered.  He  married  Polly  failed  to  gain  anything  by  this  pro- 
Carpenter  who  died  a  few  years  af-  cedure.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
ter  their  marriage,  leaving  him  one  that  Anson,  William  and  Parley 
child,  Mary,  who  had  been  born  in  were  all  forced  to  leave  the  parental 
1793.  In  1799  he  married  Charity  home  in  their  early  teens  and  enter 
Dickinson,  who  bore  him  five  sons,  the  employ  of  neighbors  who  board- 
namely,  Anson,  in  1 8  0 1 ;  William  D.  ed  and  clothed  them  in  exchange  for 
in  1802;  Parley  Parker  in  1807;  their  services  on  the  farms.  What 
Orson  in  1811;  and  Nelson  in  1815.  little  schooling  they  acquired  was 

Shortly  after  his  re-marriage  Jared  provided  by  their  employers  during 

Pratt  began  to  have  financial  diflfi-  a  few  winter  months  when  there  was 

culties.  The  advent  of   the  power  little  demand  for  labor  in  the  fields, 

weaving  loom  commenced  to  make  Orson  Pratt  was  born  on  Septem- 

itself  felt  in  the  economic  life  of  ber  19,  1811  while  the  family  was 

frontier  weavers  who  worked  with  residing  in  Hartford,   Washington 

hand  looms.  Hand  spinning  of  wool  County,  New  York.  Three  or  four 

and  hand-shuttle  weaving  could  not  years  later  Jared  moved  his  family 

compete  with  the  machine  spinning  to  another  farm  near  Lebanon,  Co- 

and  power  weaving  that  had  come  lumbia  County,  and  there  Orson  at- 

in  with   the  industrial  revolution,  tended  the  local  school  for  a  few 

Its  influence  was  not  felt  in  America  months  each  winter  from  his  sixth 

as  early  as  it  manifested  itself  in  to  tenth  years.  Poverty  seemed  to 
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follow  Jared  Pratt  wherever  he  joyed  amidst  the  struggling  farm 
moved,  and  in  the  spring  of  1822,  communities  of  Columbia  County, 
when  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  Orson  agreed  to  this  plan  and  to- 
Orson  left  home  and  hired  himself  gether  they  journeyed  to  Hurlgate, 
out  to  neighboring  farmers.  Never  which  was  then  about  six  miles  from 
again  did  he  have  the  opportunity  New  York  City.  Arriving  there  late 
of  living  with  his  parents  after  this  in  the  spring,  Orson  bound  himself 
year,  although  he  visited  with  them  for  one  year  to  a  farmer  named 
occasionally  when  he  could  get  per-  Greenock,  who  appears  to  have  been 
mission  from  his  employers  to  make  a  man  of  honor  and  one  who  did  not 
such  calls  if  he  happened  to  be  la-  take  undue  advantage  of  the  youth- 
boring  in  that  neighborhood.  The  ful  Pratt.  This  is  manifested  in  the 
first  winter  that  he  lived  away  from  fact  that  he  provided  Orson  with 
home  and  again  during  the  winter  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  school  for 
1824-1825  he  attended  a  short  term  three  months,  during  which  time  he 
of  school  while  laboring  for  various  diligently  applied  himself  to  the 
farmers.  He  was  now  past  thirteen  study  of  arithmetic  and  bookkeep- 
years  of  age  and  began  to  manifest  ing. 

an  interest  that  in  time  became  one  Mr.  Greenock  must  have  seen  in 

of  his  greatest  hobbies— mathemat-  Orson  Pratt  a  young  man  of  ability 

ics.    Of    this   last   school   term   he  and  urged  him  to  learn  some  trade 

wrote:  "I  became  quite  familiar  with  other  than  farming.  Perhaps  he  felt 

all  the  rules  of  Daball's  Arithme-  that  a  trade  would  be  a  good  thing 

tic*  for  any  farmer  to  know  as  it  would 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  school  provide  an  income  during  slack 
term  in  the  spring  of  1825  Orson's  seasons.  At  any  rate,  it  was  finally 
older  brother  Anson,  who  was  then  decided  that  Orson  should  go  to 
twenty-five,  called  on  Orson  and  New  York  and  apprentice  himself 
asked  him  if  he  would  care  to  travel  t0  a  larSe  cabinet  making  firm.  Mr. 
with  him  to  Hurlgate,  Long  Island,  Greenock  was  acquainted  with 
New  York.  Anson  had  made  ar-  someone  connected  with  this  busi- 
rangements  to  take  over  a  farm  in  ness  and  uP°n  his  recommendation 
that  locality  and  thought  it  might  the  young  man  entered  upon  this 
offer  a  better  economic  opportunity  activity  in  the  spring  of  1826.  He 
for  his  younger  brother  than  he  en-  recorded  in  his  biographical  sketch 
that  he  intended  to  remain  with  this 

•in  March,  1858,  Orson  Pratt  wrote  a  apprenticeship  for  the  next  six  years 

biographical  sketch  of  his  life  based  on  untu  ne  would  be  0f  ao-e  and  Could 
extracts    and    condensations    from    various  ,.,  .  6  www. 

journals  then  in  his  possession,  covering  qualify  as   a  journeyman   cabinet- 

the  period  up  to  1844.     It  was  printed  in  ~,„Ua~ 

The  Deseret  News,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  61,  62,  65  maiter. 

and  66   (1858).     Practically  all  of  this  ar-  After    working    in    this    vocation 

tide  was  reprinted^  serially  in  the  Contrib-  ,    A1JfT    wonting    m    cms    vocation 

ntor  Vol.  xn   (1891).    it  was  reprinted  for  a  few  months  he  became  senous- 

serially  in  the  Utah  Genealogical  Historical  i      -u  j  r  j  1         i       l 

Magazine,  Vols.  27  and  28.  ly  i"  and  was  forced  to  break  the 
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apprenticeship.  He  never  disclosed 
the  nature  of  the  malady  and  per- 
haps it  was  not  properly  diagnosed. 
He  merely  stated  that  he  was  "... 
brought  very  low,  so  that  my  re- 
covery, for  some  time,  was  consider- 
ed doubtful."  While  working  for  the 
cabinet  making  firm  Orson  had  lived 
at  a  boarding  house  in  New  York 
City  and  when  his  strength  permit- 
ted, he  returned  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  to  the  country  and  lived  with 
his  brother  Anson  who  had  taken 
over  a  farm  at  Hurlgate.  During  the 
winter  of  1826-1827  he  resided  with 
Anson  and  was  apparently  recuper- 
ating his  broken  health. 

Early  in  the  spring  Orson  traveled 
northward  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  Canaan,  New  York, 
which  was  the  home  of  his  paternal 
grandfather.  There  he  bound  him- 
self to  a  farmer  for  a  seven-month 
period,  at  the  close  of  which  he  went 
home  to  visit  with  his  parents.  Upon 
arriving  home  he  met  his  brother 
Parley,  who  had  established  a  farm 
in  the  wilderness  lands  of  Ohio  and 
had  returned  to  New  York  to  marry 
his  sweetheart,  Thankful  Halsey. 
They  were  about  to  depart  for  Ohio 
and  had  persuaded  Nelson,  then 
twelve,  to  leave  home  and  go  with 
them  to  Ohio.  Orson  decided  to  join 
them,  after  hearing  Parley  describe 
in  glowing  terms  the  possibilities  for 
economic  advancement  on  the  Ohio 
frontier.  The  four  of  them  departed 
in  October  for  the  west,  traveling 
on  the  canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo 
and  then  by  schooner  over  Lake  Erie. 
Arriving  in  Lorain  County,  Ohio, 
Orson  separated  himself  from  his 
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brothers  arid  spent  the  winter  as  a 
boarder  at  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Reding- 
ton  as  there  was  a  school  nearby. 
He  was  now  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
had  worked  as  a  paid  laborer  during 
the  past  summer,  being  able  to  do 
a  man's  work.  He  had  saved  his 
money  and  now  used  it  to  pay  his 
board  and  the  school  fees. 

Orson  Pratt,  during  his  early 
years,  seemed  to  feel  the  urge  to  seek 
new  employment  or  new  activities 
with  the  coming  of  each  spring.  The 
spring  of  1828  was  no  exception.  He 
had  decided  that  Parley  was  too  op- 
timistic about  Ohio  and  decided  to 
return  to  the  eastern  regions.  During 
the  summer  he  first  found  employ- 
ment at  a  tavern  in  the  village  of 
Chagrin  (now  Willoughby) ,  Ohio 
and  later  as  a  farm  laborer  near 
Painsville.  With  the  coming  of  au- 
tumn and  the  close  of  the  demand 
for  harvest  laborers  he  set  out  on  a 
journey  of  more  than  six  hundred 
miles  which  took  him  to  the  state 
of  Connecticut  where  he  visited 
with  relatives.  He  also  worked  for 
a  few  weeks  and  then  took  a  steamer 
down  the  coast  for  New  York  and 
spent  the  winter  of  1828-1829  with 
his  brother  Anson  at  Hurlgate. 

When  spring  came  he  again  went 
to  Canaan  and  there  secured  employ- 
ment. When  the  fall  came  he  entered 
what  he  referred  to  as  a  "boarding 
school  or  academy"  but  which  he 
never  named  or  located,  where  he 
spent  four  months.  Of  this  schooling 
he  later  wrote:  ".  .  .1  made  myself 
thorougly  acquainted  with  geogra- 
phy, grammar  and  surveying."  Al- 
— more  on  page  36 
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F  received  a  notice  from  Elder  James 
that  he  was  to  have  a  debate  with 
Elder  Shirtleff  of  the  Reformed  Bap- 
tists, or  New  Lights,  which  was  to 
come  off  in  one  week  at  the  Shinston 
meeting  house.  Elder  James  earnest- 
ly requested  me  to  attend,  so  I 
turned  my  course  50  miles  back  to 
Shinston.  Elder  M.  F.  Cowdery  left 
for  Kirtland;  when  he  parted  with 
me  he  wept  like  a  child,  but  soon 
forgot  the  Lord  and  His  work  and 
is  numbered  among  apostates. 

Mr.  Willey  of  the  Moccasin  Fork 
sent  over  his  best  looking  daughter, 
a  girl  of  18,  dressed  in  silk  and  orna- 
mented with  jewels,  to  invite  me  to 
preach  at  his  house,  assuring  me  that 
I  should  not  be  mobbed.  I  accord- 
ingly arranged  appointments 
through  Monongahela  and  Tyler 
Counties  one  at  Mod's  Run  meeting 


house,  one  at  Mr.  TindalPs  on  Tin- 
dall's  Run,  one  at  Mr.  Ice's  at  the 
head  of  Buffalo  Creek,  one  at  Mr. 
Willey's,  and  another  on  Little 
Fishing,  averaging  from  10  to  20 
miles  apart.  Half  a  dozen  Newlight 
preachers  met  us  at  Shinston. 

Elders  Wallace,  Levi  Shim  and 
William  Lucas  preached  in  the  same 
church  as  Mr.  Shurtleff ,  with  Elder 
James,  F.  G.  Bishop  and  myself. 
Spent  the  day  as  amusingly  as  we 
could.  Elder  F.  G.  Bishop  and  Mr. 
Wallace  argued  considerably.  Elder 
Shirtleff  arrived  in  the  evening  as- 
signing a  reason  for  his  disappoint- 
ment, which  out  of  compliment  was 
considered  satisfactory.  During  the 
day  I  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mark 
Bigler,  a  wealthy  farmer,  who  lived 
two  miles  below  Shinston.  He  earn- 
estly solicited  me  to  visit  his  house; 
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said  his  wife  and  two  daughters  had 
just  been  baptized;  he  had  got  a 
meeting  appointment  for  tomorrow 
for  Elders  James  and  Bishop,  and  he 
wished  me  to  attend  it.  He  said  he 
would  set  me  across  the  river  in  a 
skiff  and  I  would  be  three  miles  near- 
er my  first  appointment  than  if  I 
remained  there.  I  went  down  to  his 
house  with  Elders  Bishop  and  James 
and  preached  in  the  afternoon. 
Stopped  with  Col.  John  Martin  and 
next  morning  the  colonel  and  some 
half  dozen  others  were  baptized,  Mr. 
Bigler  among  the  rest,  and  I  com- 
menced an  agreeable  acquaintance 
with  his  daughter  Bathsheba  "W., 
whose  baptism  I  had  witnessed  on 
the  21st  of  August. 

Mr.  Bigler  set  me  over  the  "West 
Fork  River  and  I  started  on  my 
preaching  excursion.  I  waded  Teve- 
baugh  Creek  9  times  in  7  miles;  met 
with  Daniel  Storms,  a  Methodist 
class  leader,  who  threatened  to  tar 
and  feather  me  if  I  came  that  way 
again.  I  waded  Buffalo  Creek,  put 
up  with  Andy  Ice,  Sen.,  preached  at 
Mod's  Run  meeting  house  twice  on 
Sunday,  the  house  being  too  small. 
In  the  afternoon  we  occupied  the 
grove  near  it.  Elder  Shirtleff  made 
his  appearance  and  commenced  an 
unceremonious  attack  upon  me  in 
my  own  meeting;  he  said  the  Book  of 
Mormon  was  false  because  it  stated 
thrt  the  Gospel  was  preached  and 
baptism  administered  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  He  warned  the  peo- 
ple to  beware  of  imposters  and  false 
prophets,  asserting  that  the  Gospel 
was  never  preached  until  after  the 
days  of  Jesus.  I  replied  by  telling  the 
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people  they  might  believe  Mr.  Shirt- 
leff or  the  Apostle  Paul  just  as  they 
liked.  Mr.  Shirtleff  says  the  Gospel 
was  never  preached  before  the  days 
of  Christ — Paul  says  it  was  preached 
before  unto  Abraham  and  that  it 
was  preached  unto  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  and  that  they 
were  baptized  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea,  and  I  shall  leave  Mr.  Shirtleff 
and  the  Apostle  to  settle  it  between 
themselves.  I  preached  at  Tindall's; 
Mr.  Tindall  was  baptized.  I  returned 
to  the  West  Fork,  wading  Buffalo 
Creek  several  times.  I  preached  at 
Jeremiah  Robey's;  went  to  Jones' 
Run  and  borrowed  a  horse  from 
Brother  Boggess;  rode  over  the 
mountain  and  preached  at  the  house 
of  Andy  Ice  Jun.  at  the  head  of 
Buffalo.  Three  tall  young  men  with 
red  hair  were  introduced  to  me  as 
the  sons  of  Mr.  Willey,  as  they  had 
come  to  show  me  the  way  through 
the  wood  and  over  the  mountains  a 
distance  of  20  miles.  I  accompanied 
them  to  their  fathers.  The  old  gen- 
tleman received  me  with  marked 
kindness  and  attention,  and  told  me 
that  Mr.  West,  the  Methodist 
preacher  had  decided  to  tar  and 
feather  me  if  I  preached  on  that 
Creek,  but  he  assured  me  I  was  in 
no  danger.  He  had  thirteen  sons  and 
two  daughters,  the  lightest  weighing 
180  and  the  heaviest  250  pounds; 
they  were  all  red-haired.  He  had  the 
boys  well  disciplined  and  they  were 
'fighting  stock,'  would  all  do  pre- 
cisely as  he  said  at  a  raising,  husking 
or  election.  If  he  could  not  beat  the 
crowd  he  was  sure  to  whip  them, 
and  I  presume  that  his  object  in 
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sending  for  me  to  preach  was  to  get  gregation  in  his  own  meeting  house, 
a  reasonable  pretext  to  whip  the  instead  of  meeting  Elder  Grant  at 
whole  Methodist  congregation  as  he  Middletown  in  the  Presbyterian 
believed  they  would  attempt  to  tar  meeting  house  as  he  had  before  ar- 
and  feather  me.  I  preached  twice  at  ranged.  I  met  him  accordingly  and 
Mr.  Willey's  and  while  there  I  debated  with  him  two  days.  He 
sprained  my  ankle  severely  which  made  his  attack  on  the  doctrine  con- 
gave  me  much  pain  and  trouble  for  tained  in  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
several  weeks.  I  preached  on  Little  Covenants  pointedly,  and  I  replied 
Fishing  Creek,  and  wherever  I  went  to  him  by  showing  that  the  same 
I  was  accompanied  by  several  of  doctrines  to  which  he  objected  were 
these  big  boys.  I  returned  to  Shins-  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  closing 
ton,  preaching  at  Bingamon  meeting  every  speech  by  expressing  astonish- 
house,  Jones'  Run  and  on  the  "West  ment  that  a  man  who  had  been  17 
Fork.  Elders  James  and  Bishop  had  years  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  should 
left  the  country.  Messrs.  Shirtleff ,  contradict  doctrines  which  he  knew 
Wallace,  Garrison  and  others  were  were  plainly  laid  down  in  the  old 
now  fierce  for  debate.  Right  in  the  and  new  Testament.  At  the  close  of 
midst  of  their  exulting,  Elder  Jed.  the  second  day  he  declined  pursuing 
M.  Grant  paid  us  a  visit  and  went  the  subject  further,  and  the  mode- 
to  Shinston  to  meet  Mr.  Shirtleff.  rators,  although  two  out  of  three 
Mr.  Shirtleff  becoming  alarmed  at  belonged  to  his  church,  decided  that 
Elder  Grant's  superior  education,  he  had  insulted  me  in  the  course  of 
dodged  the  question,  but  he  arranged  the  debate.  The  Methodists  who  had 
to  meet  Elder  Grant  at  Middleton  promised  him  a  handsome  compen- 
meeting  house  on  a  day  which  he  sation  in  money  if  he  would  defeat 
would  appoint.  Elder  Grant  insisted  Mormonism,  declined  paying  it  on 
it  should  be  soon,  as  he  would  leave  the  ground  that  he  had  failed  in  his 
in  one  week  for  North  Carolina,  attempt,  and  his  own  congregation 
About  2  weeks  after  Mr.  Shirtleff  concluded  that  as  long  as  he  did  not 
sent  a  letter  to  Col.  John  Martin  know  as  much  about  the  Bible  as 
challenging  Elders  James,  Grant,  a  Mormon  Elder,  they  would  dis- 
Barnes,  or  any  other  Mormon  pense  wth  his  services.  I  continued 
preacher  of  note  to  meet  him  at  to  travel  and  preach  through  the 
Hellen's  Run  meeting  house,  and  he  counties  of  Harrison,  Tyler  and 
pledged  himself  to  prove  that  the  Monongahela  making  a  circuit  of 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  about  150  miles  until  winter  set  in. 
was  a  book  of  falsehood.  He  did  this  Many  of  the  people  were  not  able 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  I  was  to  make  me  comfortable;  I  frequent- 
the  only  Elder  left  in  the  country,  ly  slept  cold  and  exposed  and  had 
It  was  a  piece  of  management  on  to  break  ice  and  wade  the  creeks, 
his  part  to  hold  a  debate  with  a  boy  and  an  attack  of  rheumatism  con- 
of  20  years  old  before  his  own  con-  fined  me  to  the  room  for  about  four 
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weeks.  I  then  took  two  grammar 
classes,  one  on  West  Fork  and  an- 
other at  Jones'  Run  and  taught  about 
two  months  and  in  this  way  pro- 
cured myself  some  clothing. 

On  the  21st  of  Feb.  I  made  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  with  Bathshe- 
ba  W.  Bigler  that  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Almighty  in  preserving  us, 
in  three  years  from  that  time  we 
would  be  married,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  circumstances  would  permit. 

Elder  Don  Carlos  Smith  and  Ly- 
man Sherman  visited  the  Saints  in 
this  region  in  March,  1838. 

I  accompanied  these  brethren  to 
Kirtland.  Brother  Josiah  W.  Flem- 
ing made  me  a  present  of  $25  on 
leaving  Virginia.  I  passed  through 
Pittsburg,  preached  at  Bridgewater, 
Hanover  and  Rochester,  and  arrived 
at  Kirtland  about  the  last  of  March, 
1838,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
months,  having  traveled  about  3,000 
miles,  a  large  portion  of  which  was 
on  foot,  through  a  rough  and  wild 
country. 

I  preached  in  the  Temple.  The 
Stake  in  Kirtland  was  nearly  dis- 
organized; a  large  number  had  apos- 
tatized and  joined  with  our  perse- 
cutors. Joseph  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  faithful  had  fled  to  Missouri. 

I  aided  my  father  in  fitting  up  a 
one-horse  and  a  light  two-horse 
wagon,  and  we  started  for  Missouri 
in  April. 

The  roads  were  very  muddy  in 
consequence  of  much  rain ;  we  made 
slow  progress.  I  preached  every  Sab- 
bath at  our  camps,  and  generally  to 
large  congregations  which  were  at- 
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tracted  by  the  novelty  of  preaching 
in  a  camp. 

We  arrived  at  Far  West,  Caldwell 
County,  Missouri,  June  16th  and  on 
the  26th  left  Far  West  for  Adam- 
ondi-Ahman,  Davies  County.  This 
was  my  birthday,  being  2 1  years  old. 
I  slept  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
prairie  and  arrived  at  Adam-ondi- 
Ahman  the  next  day. 

Thursday,  June  28.  Joseph  the 
Prophet  organized  the  High  Council 
at  Adam-ondi-Ahman.  I  was  or- 
dained a  High  Priest  and  a  member 
of  the  High  Council  by  Elder  John 
Lemon. 

I  assisted  my  father  in  building 
a  two-story  log  house  on  a  lot  in 
Adam-ondi-Ahman.  I  helped  to  raise 
25  log  houses  in  25  days. 

A  few  days  after  the  Gallatin 
knock-down,  which  took  place  at 
the  election  on  the  7  th  of  August, 
I  went  to  Mr.  Peningston's  horse 
mill  at  Mill  Port  in  company  with 
Brother  James  Corbett.  Peningston 
said  he  would  not  grind  for  Mor- 
mons, he  had  no  friendship  for  them. 
We  told  him  we  did  not  come  for 
friendship,  we  came  to  mill  and 
were  going  to  grind  in  our  turn. 
Half  a  dozen  rough  fellows  stepped 
up  and  swore  we  should  not  put  our 
horses  on  to  the  mill.  They  were 
going  to  grind  before  the  damned 
Mormons  did,  and  cared  nothing 
about  the  turn.  I  stepped  my  foot 
upon  a  nice  hickory  sled  stake  and 
said  our  horses  go  on  to  that  wheel 
in  their  turn,  it  makes  no  difference 
who  says  they  shan't.  One  of  them 
said,  "These  damned  Mormons  will 
whip  the  whole  of  us  if  we  don't 
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let  them  grind;'  upon  that  they  all  ride  up  and  prevent  their  escaping 

left  and  went  to  a  grocery.  When  from  the  front  door.  It  was  moon- 

we  finished  our  grinding,  I  was  told  light  and  j  was  mounted  on  a  whice 

by  an  old  gentleman  that  it  was  the  horse.  Levi  Stewart  who  rode  b    my 

fixed  determination  of  the  mob  to  side  was  in  his  shirr  sleeveS(  William 

kill  me  before  I  left  town.  <OI'  says  F.  Cahoon  was  assaulted  by  a  large 

I,  I  guess  not,  for  I  am  not  prepared  do     which  he  soon      ieted  ^  Hs 

todieyet!  He  replied, 'Do  not  think  sword.  The  residue4of  the  ten  not 

I  am  joking,  for  they  have  gathered  bein    as      om      as  we  were  the 

in  that  grocery  and  are  determined  mob  an  Opp0rtunity  of  gofn     out 

on  your  destruction   My  advice  to  b     the  back  d         4en  &     Swent 

you  as  a  friend,  said  he,  Is  to  leave  into  a  field  of  corn  and  J  down 

as   soon   as   possible,    for   they   will  a  ravine.  T  did  no      w^       cQn_ 

surely  kill  you  if  you  remain  here  sider  the      H      of  our  cha    { 

ten  minutes.    I  went  right  to  the  in  f ront  of  that  {       ^  *    8be  \ 

grocery  and  went  in.  There   were  very  safe  one?  and  h6ad  not  ^  mob 

about  1 6  men  armed  in  .tl  wanted  beIieved  that  there  were  ma      mor£ 

to  buy  nails  and  glass.  The  store-  of  us  than  tW  ^         ^    ^ 

keeper  rephed,  he   had  finger-nails  might  We  fired  „  J  th        h  ^ 

and  some  glass  in  his  windows.  I  told  openi         of  the  j         wkh  ^^ 

him  I  had  come  into  his  store  on  About  25  of  us  were  sent 

business.  I  had  asked  a  civil  question  guard  some  provisions  under  com„ 

and  I  would  have  a  civil  answer  He  mand  of   c  E  hraim  Qwen    j 

replied,  he  had  disposed  of  the  last  was      laced  in  cha  f  ^  reaf 

the  day  previous  The  crowd  seemed  guard.    The    road    led    ^        h 

harmed  """*  """  thkket  °f  Wl   brush  for  nearly 

'  a  mile.  As  we  entered  we  heard  a 

As  the  mob  continued  to  gather  rumor  that  there  were  90  of  the  mob 

we    were    on    constant    watch,    as  in  ambush  to  cut  us  off,  which  pro- 

Adam-ondi-Ahman    contained    but  duced  some  excitement  among  us. 

43  men  and  boys  capable  of  doing  When  we  got  through  the  bushes 

military  duty,  while   the  mob   be-  my  12  men  amounted  to  three,  the 

heved  we  were  hundreds.  I  rode  five  balance    having    disappeared.     The 

days  and  five  nights  watching  their  sheriff  of  the  county  carried  a  writ 

movements,  with  scarcely  five  hours'  for  me  and  several  other  brethren 

rest  the  whole  time.  Intelligence  was  for  weeks,  and  endeavored  to  excite 

communicated  to  Lyman  Wight  that  the  people  of  the  State  by  reporting 

fifty  of  the  mob  were  posted  in  a  we  would  not  submit  to  the  law. 

log  house,  on  which  he  gave  orders  When  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  and 

that   ten   of   us   should   storm  the  Lyman  Wight  went  before  Judge 

house    instantly.    Our    captain    or-  King  in   the  county  of  Daviess  at 

dered   three  of    us,    Levi   Stewart,  Regland's  farm  for  examination,  I 

William  F.  Cahoon  and  myself,  to  accompanied    Lyman    with    eleven 
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others.  The  examination  was  held  would  not  be  arrested.  Upon  our  re- 

on  the  7th  of  September  in  a  grove  turnhome  in  the  evening  Col.  Wight 

about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  told  us  that  a  company  of  the  mob 

Caldwell  County  line.  Many  of  the  determined  to  waylay  us  in  passing 

brethren  from  Far  West  had  accom-  through  a  grove  of  timber,  about  a 

panied  Joseph  and  Hyrum  and  con-  quarter  0f  a  mile  wide,  and  ordered 

cealed  their  arms  in  the  woods  fear-  us  ^  ride  at  fuU  gallop  thr0ugh 

ing  treachery,  as  a  great  number  of  ^  j  had  ^  ^  at  ^ 

the  mob  were  in  attendance,  riav-  .    °                      .       .              , 

ing  learned  that  Sheriff  Morgan  had  »t  but  a  few  rods  when  my  horse 

a  writ  for  me,  I  went  and  shook  stumbled  and  fell,  throwing  me  sev- 

hands  with  him  and  sat  down  at  his  eral   yards    ahead    of    him,    which 

feet  on  the  ground  leaning  against  bruised  me  severely.  The  company 

him  for  half  an  hour,  giving  him  all  rode  on  and  left  me.  I  remounted 

possible  chance  to  arrest  me   that  and  walked  through  the  grove  slow- 

could  be  desired;  but  after  the  Court  ly,  considering  I  was  in  less  danger 

adjourned  he  again  raised  the  hue  and  from  the  rifles  of  the  mob  than  the 

cry   through    the   country    that   I  falling  of  my  horse. 


\£Uidi 


ance 

James  1:5 

If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  and  oh  how  much  we  need, 
God's  promise  is  abundance,  from  every  weakness  freed; 
And  He  will  not  upbraid  us  for  failure  when  we  see 
That  we  have  erred  and  turn  to  Him  and  ask  undoubtingly. 

What  comfort  and  assurance  to  trust  His  guiding  hand, 
And  leave  to  Him  the  problems  we  do  not  understand; 
Then  following  in  faith  his  way  the  fears  we  have  will  cease, 
\nd  we  shall  find  He  leads  us  in  paths  of  perfect  peace. 

— Delia  Adams  Leitner 
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III.  SCENES   ON   THE   PLAINS   IN   1846-47 


{"Yn  the  morning  before  we  arrived 
at  Garden  Grove,  a  man  named 
Samuel  Smith  who  had  my  rifle  had 
killed  a  deer  but  did  not  get  into 
camp  until  we  were  just  about  to 
start,  so  we  could  not  cook  any  of 
the  meat  until  we  had  got  to  Garden 
Grove  at  noon,  which  made  about 
three  days  and  a  half  without  food. 

On  coming  to  this  place  it  was 
understood  that  we  were  to  make 
a  settlement  here  and  that  some 
should  stop  for  the  present  and  it 
would  be  a  place  where  the  poor 
that  would  be  coming  up  after  us 
could  stop  and  recruit,  raise  a  crop 
if  they  chose,  etc. 

After  our  teams  were  turned  out 
we  took  a  notion  to  see  who  would 
cut  and  split  the  first  rails  to  make 
fence.  I  and  one  Amos  Davis  took 


our  axes  and  went  a  few  rods  from 
the  wagons  which  stood  in  the  thick 
timber  and  felled  a  tree  and  made 
■four  rails  but  just  as  we  had  almost 
done  this  Amos  Rodgers  cried  out 
that  he  had  split  four  rails  so  we 
were  beaten. 

After  we  had  split  our  rails  we 
sat  down  on  the  log.  Brother  Davis 
said  I  seemed  unwell  or  that  some- 
thing ailed  me.  I  told  him  I  was  well 
enough  but  had  not  eaten  anything 
in  about  three  days  or  more.  He  arose 
and  went  his  way  and  I  sat  waiting 
for  my  venison  to  cook  which  my 
wife  had  put  boiling  as  soon  as  we 
stopped.  I  saw  President  Young 
coming  to  me.  As  soon  as  he  came 
up  he  said,  "I  think  you  have  done 
wrong."  This  set  me  to  studying 
what  I  had  done  as  I  thought  I  had 
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done  about  as  well  as  I  could.  I  told  Sister    Kimball    went    and    told 

him  .that  I  did  not  know  what  I  had  President  Young  and  he  came  down 

done  out  of  the  way.  He  said  that  to  their  tent  and  gave  them  what 

Brother  Davis  had  told  him  my  story  he  called  hail  Columbia.  After  that 

and  he  thought  I  had  done  wrong  in  they  gave  us  all  the  milk  we  wanted 

not  letting  him  know  about  it.  which  was  a  great  help. 

I  told  him  I  thought  he  had  I  mention  these  small  circum- 
plenty  to  feed  without  me.  At  stances  to  show  the  little  narrow 
which  he  said,  "I  have  plenty  now  contractedness  manifested  by  some 
and  when  that  is  gone  I  know  I  shall  in  that  camp.  These  same  people  not 
get  more."  He  said  he  loved  to  feed  only  refused  to  give  Father  Williams 
those  that  would  work  and  do  the  a  cup  of  milk  but  insulted  and 
best  they  could  and  that  he  had  seen  abused  him  for  asking  for  it  when 
in  me  a  desire  to  work  and  that  I  he  was  nearly  on  the  point  of  star- 
was  in  every  crowd  where  there  was  vation. 
something  to  be  done.  When  we  arrived  companies  were 

"Come,  says  he,  to  my  tent  and  organized  to  stalk  ploughs,  to  build 

you  can  have  enough  of  such  as  I  houses,  to  make  fences,  etc.  I  was 

eat."  I  got  a  sack  as  he  had  told  me  called  on  to  make  yokes  for  Lorenzo 

and  went  with  him  and  got  it  full  D.  Young.  After  having  made  seven 

of  sea  biscuit.  He  told  me  when  that  yokes  I  was  called  upon  by  A.  P. 

was  gone  to  come  and  get  more.  Rockwood  to  go  to  Missouri  to  work, 

This  was  an  act  of  kindness  that  about  forty-five  miles  down  the 
I  can  never  forget.  This  with  our  river,  building  a  jail. 
venison  went  fine  and  we  did  not  On,  I  think,  the  3rd  of  May  we 
go  without  again  for  the  present,  started  in  company  with  John  Saint 
When  he  gave  me  the  biscuit  he  also  John  with  his  team  and  Martin 
told  me  to  tell  Brother  Holman  to  Peck's  smith  tools.  Brother  Peck, 
give  us  milk  as  they  had  more  than  Sister  Tower,  Brother  Richmond, 
they  could  use.  This  I  did  but  with-  Father  Williams  and  some  others.  I 
out  effect  as  they  would  not  let  us  by  mistake  went  without  any  bed- 
have  any.  One  morning  as  Sister  ding  as  I  supposed  my  wife  had  put 
Kimball  was  in  the  wagon  when  my  it  in  my  tool  chest,  but  however  I 
wife  handed  me  a  cup  and  asked  me  managed  to  share  with  the  rest  for 
to  go  and  get  some  milk  to  put  in  bedding. 

our  crust  coffee.  I  told  her  that  I  We  traveled  on  a  prairie  without 

should  not  as  I  knew  they  would  a  track  or  any  one  that  had  been 

not  give  me  any  if  I  did.  "Then  I  there  before.  None  of  us  knew  the 

will,"  she  said  and  went  out  but  got  way  and  we  got  a  good  deal  off  the 

none.  Soon  after  looking  out  of  the  road  and  wandered  till  night  which 

wagon  we  saw  Mrs.  Holman  come  was  quite  cold  and  no  timber  nor 

out  and  give  the  dogs  more  milk  other  fuel.  Some  lay  down  on  the 

than  they  could  eat.  wet  ground  upon  a  tent  that  was 
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little  better  than  nothing.    In  the  hard  as  myself,  would  offer  to  help 

morning  we  found  ourselves   per-  me  I  would  make  a  desperate  effort 

fectly  soaked  and  cold  and  without  to  go  ahead. 

any  fire  or  any  thing  for  breakfast.  Accordingly  by   his   assistance  I 

On  mustering  all  there  was  in  the  made  a  rise  and  by  his  assistance 

whole    company    and    dividing    it  went  on  till  we  came  up  to  the  wagon 

around,  it  amounted  to  three  small  and    company    who   were   cooking 

crackers  and  one  half  apiece.  Having  some  corn  bread  and  bacon>    j  sat 

been  on  short  rations  for  some  time  down  upon  the  wagon  tongue  and 

and  shorter  the  day  before  and  now  was    immediately    presented    with 

shorter  still  we  began  to  get  rather  some  half  baked  corn  dodger,  as  we 

mt"  called  it,  and  some  bacon  which  I 

We  started  again  for  the  settle-  soon  devoured  and  felt  some  better, 

ment  according  to  the  best  of  our  After  having  some  dinner  of  this 

judgment,  without  road,  track,  or  kind,  and  making  a  neckyoke  for 

pilot  but  in  the  course  of  the  day  our  horses,  the  old  one  having  been 

we  struck  a  wagon  track  that  led  us  broken,  we  went  on  our  way  re- 

to  a  house  at  which  we  arrived  in  the  joicing  as  it  was  the  first  time  that 

afternoon.  A  man  by  the  name  of  we  had  had  enough  to  eat  of  any- 

Rockhold  lived  here  of  whom  some  thing. 

of  the  company  got  some  meal  and  Towards    evening   we   began    to 

bacon.  I  having  lain  down  on  the  come  to  some  settlements  and  passed 

ground  and  fell  asleep  they  went  on  the  house  of  an  old  mobocrat  by  the 

some  distance  before  I  was  aware  name  of  Dave  Fairley  who  had,  it 

they  had  gone.     When  I  saw  they  was  said,  been  engaged  in  driving 

were  off  I  got  up   and   took  their  the  saints  from  Missouri. 

track  and  followed  but  becoming  so  X   wiU  here  mention   a   circum- 

famt  I  thought  I  could  go  no  further  stance  to  show  the  fears  of  those 

and  lay  down   again  not  knowing  most  ignorant  of  all  ignorant  people 

whether  I  should  ever  be  able  to  rise  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  When 

again  as  I  was  so  fatigued,  starved  they  heard  that  the  Mormons  were 

and  worn  out  and  sick  in  the  bar-  coming  west  this  old  mother  Fairley 

&ain-  made  her  children  sleep  with  their 

Supposing  that  the  company  had  shoes  on  so  as  to  be  ready  to  jump 

all  gone  on  I  was  surprised  at  hear-  and    run    if    the   Mormons    should 

ing  the  voice  of  Father  Williams  who  come  upon  them  of  a  sudden, 

had  also  stopped  behind.  He  sat  down  We  camped  again  in  the  timber 

and  asked  me  if  I  could  not  go  on.  about   eight   miles   from   the   place 

I  told  him  I  could  not,  but  he  said  where  we  had  started  for.  While  we 

I  must  and  he  would  help  me  on  to  were  camped  here  a  number  of  the 

the  wagon  that  was  gone  ahead.  I  inhabitants  came  to  see  us,  asking 

thought  that  if  a  man  near  seventy  many   questions    about  our   belief, 

years  of  age,  who  had  fared  quite  as  etc. 
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In  the  morning  we  proceeded  to 
Princeton  where  there  were  four  or 
five  log  houses,  one  of  which  was  a 
kind  of  store  or  grocery.  Here  we 
found  some  thirty  of  our  boys  en- 
gaged on  the  job  of  building  a  jail. 
This  was  built  of  hewn  timber  one 
foot  square  and  two  feet  thick,  that 
is  to  the  walls  with  the  floor  of  tim- 
ber ten  inches  square,  two  thick- 
nesses across  each  other.  This  took 
a  good  deal  of  timber. 

The  first  night  after  I  got  to  this 
place  I  was  called  up  about  mid- 
night to  make  a  coffin  for  Sister 
Ephrim  Green  who  had  died  of  black 
canker.  It  was  a  rainy  night  and  I 
had  to  work  out  of  doors.  I  got  wet, 
took  cold  and  was  quite  sick.  The 
next  night  I  was  lying  in  a  tent 
without  ends  to  it  and  I  without  any 
bedclothes  was  lying  in  the  center 
of  the  tent  at  the  feet  of  the  two 
rows  of  men  that  lay  on  each  side. 
When  fast  asleep  there  came  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  and  before  I  was 
aware  of  it  the  water  had  run  down 
through  the  tent  and  wet  me  com- 
pletely through. 

By  this  time  I  took  an  addition 
to  the  cold  I  had  before  and  was 
down  sick  so  that  I  could  not  work 
for  six  or  eight  days  after.  While  I 
was  sick  I  was  told  that  Brigham 
had  sent  for  me  and  some  others  to 
come  back  to  camp  as  they  were 
about  to  go  on  and  wanted  me  to 
go  with  them,  but  I  could  not  get 
back  so  they  went  on  and  left  me 
and  my  wife  behind. 

After  I  had  recovered  my  health 
so  as  to  go  to  work  I  hewed  timber 
for  two  weeks  making  in  all  over 
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three  which  was  the  full  time  that 
I  was  to  stay  so  I  felt  at  liberty  to 
return  to  camp. 

Having  obtained  some  soap  from 
Sister  Farrosina  Lish,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Lish,  I  washed  my  clothes  and 
started  for  camp  on  foot  and  alone. 
Having  heard  of  some  of  the  artil- 
lery boys  who  were  camped  some  ten 
miles  up  the  river  I  thought  to  stay 
with  them  over  night  and  reach 
camp  the  next  day.  It  being  further 
to  their  camp  than  I  expected  I  did 
not  reach  them  till  after  dark  and 
not  being  properly  directed  I  wan- 
dered in  the  woods  till  a  late  hour 
in  the  night  in  search  of  their  camp 
without  success  until  I  found  a  small 
creek.  I  felt  in  this  stream  with  my 
hand  to  tell  which  way  it  ran  and 
followed  down  it  thinking  it  would 
lead  me  out  to  some  place.  I  followed 
perhaps  one  half  mile  and  found  the 
boys  in  a  shanty  fast  asleep.  I  awoke 
them  and  they  were  glad  to  see  me 
and  they  gave  me  some  supper  and 
I  lay  down  and  rested  the  rest  of  the 
night. 

In  the  morning  I  took  breakfast 
with  them.  They  directed  me  a 
nearer  way  to  the  camp  which  was 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles. 
This  distance  I  walked  that  day 
without  dinner  and  reached  camp 
when  I  found  the  main  company 
had  gone  on  to  Council  Bluffs, 
leaving  behind  some  thirteen  fami- 
lies. 

I  found  my  wife  in  a  little  shanty 

that  Father  Williams  had  built  for 

her    after    he   had    returned    from 

.      — more  on  page  3 1 
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VII 
FOOD  FOR  THE  YOUNG  AND  THE  AGED 


ife  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Through 
the  centuries  as  now,  an  abun- 
dant life  has  definitely  been  associat- 
ed with  having  sufficient  food.  Un- 
til the  20  th  Century,  however,  there 
was   little   attention   given    to    the 
varying  needs  of  individuals.  It  was 
taken  for  granted   that  what  was 
good  for  one  was  just  as  good  for 
another,  whether  that  person  be  six 
or  sixty.   Recently  a  noted   nutri- 
tionist said  in  chatting  with  a  group 
of  students,  "I  grew  up  on  coffee 
and  bread.  I  had  it  for  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper.  My  parents  knew 
nothing  about  diet  and  paid  little 
attention  to  it.  I'm  sure  I  was  a  vic- 
tim  of  severe   malnutrition."     His 
present  stature  confirms  this  state- 
ment. History  is  replete  with  illus- 
trations of  abusive  dietary  habits. 
Rickets,  because  it  deforms  the  skel- 
eton, was  detected  and  designated 
as  a  disease  centuries  ago.  The  per- 
manency of  the  skeletal  changes  in 
rickets  makes  it  easy  to  trace  nutri- 
tional history.  Bowed  limbs,  pigeon 
breasts,    misshapen    backs,    poorly 
shaped  heads,  sunken  chests  are  prev- 
alent among  our  present  adult  gen- 
eration. Of  some  1000  school  chil- 
dren examined  in  Utah  in  1929  65  % 


had  skeletal  defects.  The  high  reject 
level  for  the  U.  S.  Army  further 
substantiates  evidence  of  widespread 
dietary  indiscretion. 

However,  hope  for  the  future  is 
more  favorable.  In  a  casual  glance 
around  a  modern  school  cafeteria  or 
even  in  a  public  restaurant  which 
caters  to  young  people,  one  is  quick- 
ly impressed  with  the  large  number 
of  milk  bottles  on  trays.  The  present 
generation  of  young   people   were 
born  in  the  era  of  modern  nutrition 
and   specialized   medicine.    A  high 
milk  consumption  is  characteristic 
of  this  group.  Among  approximate- 
ly 6000  different  military  men  fed 
on  the  University  of  Utah  campus 
during  the  war  years  all  but  a  very 
few  older  men  drank  the  full  allow- 
ance of  milk.  These  young  people 
have  not  grown  up  at  random.  Their 
development  has  been  charted  and 
planned  with  care.  As   babies  and 
young    children    they    had    orange 
juice,  cod-liver  oil,  enriched  cereals, 
pureed  vegetables  and  eggs  in  addi- 
tion to  milk.  They  were  allowed  to 
play  in  the  sunshine  and  they  en- 
joyed   regular   and   long   hours    of 
sleep.  In  short,  the  present  genera- 
tion of  young  Americans  have  en- 
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joyed  the  privilege  of  a  more  ade-  importance.  The  two-fold  obliga- 
quate  physical  background.  Since  tion  resting  on  parents  includes  un- 
it is  widely  recognized  that  physical  derstanding  the  physical  and  emo- 
health  is  closely  associated  with  men-  tional  needs  of  the  child  and  pro- 
tal  development  and  emotional  sta-  viding  the  material  environment 
bility,  there  is  possibility  for  a  more  which  permits  the  finest  develop- 
constructively  progressive  society  in  ment  of  each  child  according  to  his 
the  future.  individual  need. 

Fundamentals  of  diet  for  adequate  Application  of  this  broader  and 
nutritional  growth  of  children  have  more    wholesome    consideration    of 
been  denned  in  practical  terms  by  children  is  apparent  in  changing  con- 
scientific   investigators   during    the  cepts   for  feeding  infants.  Within 
last   fifteen    years.    The   type    and  the  last  fifteen  to  twenty  years  an 
amount  of  activity  needed  to  pro-  inflexible   schedule  for  food,  sleep 
mote  the  best  overall  physical  de-  and  exercise  was  thought  to  be  the 
velopment  is  also  known.  Further,  making  of  the  healthy  baby.  Fon- 
there  has  been  considerable   study  dling  of  the  baby  was  discouraged, 
directed  toward  a  better  understand-  Now  it  is  recognized  that  an  in- 
ing  of  behavior  and  its  bearing  on  flexible  schedule  may  be  satisfactory 
personality  development.  The  mod-  for  one  baby  but  may  actually  be 
ern  trend  of  investigation  is  based  damaging  to  the  development  of  an- 
on a  recognition  that  physical,  emo-  other.    No    two    babies    are    alike, 
tional  and  mental  growth  are  in-  Schedules   are  effective  only  when 
separable.  Improvement  in  one  area  they   are    adjusted   to    the   specific 
is  reflected  in  the  other.  In  a  like  needs  of  each  child.  During  this  same 
manner  failure  in  one  area  affects  period,  while  all  medical  and  nutri- 
development  in  another.  The  school  tion  workers  have  thought  that  a 
lunch  program   was  established   to  child  nursed  by  its  mother  had  a 
provide  a  hot,  nourishing  lunch  for  better  physical  start,  no  particular 
under-privileged  children,  many  of  importance  was  attached  to  the  ne- 
whom  were  malnourished.  One  of  cessity  of  breast  feeding  for  whole- 
the   most    noticeably  apparent  some  emotional  development  of  the 
changes  effected  in  these   children  child.  Dr.  C.  Anderson  Aldrich,  who 
was  a  general  improvement  in  their  is  directing  pediatrician  of  the  Ro- 
scholastic  achievement.  Correlating  chester,    Minnesota    Child    Health 
nutritional    health    with    behavior,  Project  now  in  its  third  year,  pre- 
everyone  appreciates  the  fact   that  supposes  in  all  educational  contacts 
it  is  much  easier  to  satisfy  a  strong  with  parents  that  the  mother  will 
healthy  child  at  meal  time  than  a  make  every  effort  to  nurse  her  child, 
sick  one.  This  newer  approach  is  significant 
The  relation  of  behavior  to  the  and  is  reflected  in  modern  education 
way  in  which  children  accept  and  for  parenthood  and  child  care, 
eat  food  is  a  problem  of  far-reaching  Because  the  diet  program  of  most 
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modern  babies  is  carefully  supervised  trient  foods  to  support  bis  rapid  rate 
by  a  qualified  doctor,  no  attempt  will  of   growth   and  vigorous   activity, 
be  made  here  to  outline  in  detail  Because  his  capacity  is  much  small- 
nutritional  requirements  of  the  child  er  than  that  of  an  adult,  each  food 
during  the  first  two  years.  Frequent-  included  should  be  selected  for  its 
Iy  at  two  or  soon  thereafter  a  child  protein,  mineral  and  vitamin  con- 
sinks  into  the  position  of  a  regular  tent.  Stimulating  foods  depress  the 
family  member  and  is  expected  to  appetite  and  tend  to  influence  the 
maintain  himself  as  such.  With  in-  quantity    of    more    essential    foods 
telligent  guidance  and  close  super-  eaten  by  the  child.  A  child  who  eats 
vision  by  the  parents,  this  can  be  a  great  deal  of  candy  loses  his  appe- 
accomplished  with  ease.  tite  and  does  not  eat  his  dinner.  A 
In  planning  meals  for  her  pre-  high  sugar  intake  in  addition  to  re- 
school  children,  a  mother  recognizes  ducing  appetite  and  blocking  con- 
the  following  important  conditions  sumption  of  needed  foods  may  also 
which  affect  the  well  being  of  her  he  an  active  and  important  factor 
children:  1.  A  child  has  a  sensitive  m  promoting  tooth  decay.  It  is  also 
digestive  system   and   should  have  unwise  to  permit  a  child  to  satisfy 
only  those  foods   which  are  easily  his  appetite  by  drinking  milk  alone, 
digested.  2.  A  child  requires  three  While  there  is  no  other  food  corn- 
complete   meals   each   day   supple-  parable  to  milk  in  nutrient  contri- 
mented  by  between  meal  nourish-  bution,  a  growing  pre-school  child 
ments.    3.  A   child  should  not  be  should  eat  a  variety  of  nourishing 
forced   to  eat.  4.  The  amount  of  foods.  Thus  it  may  be  necessary  to 
food  served  should  be  in  proportion  limit  the  amount  of  milk  a  child 
to  the  age  and  activity  of  the  child,  drinks  in  order  to  assure  capacity 
5.  A  child  should  be  introduced  to  f°r  other  needed  foods.  The  milk 
an  expanding  variety  of  food  grad-  allowance  should  not  fall  below  a 
ually.  6.  A  child  should  not  have  pint  per  day  per  child  in  any  case, 
stimulants    including    cocoa,     tea,  With    these   pitfalls   in  mind,   a 
coffee,   cola   and  other  carbonated  mother  may  find  the  following  food 
beverages.     7.  Condiments,  pickles  guide  helpful  in  planning  menus  for 
and  highly  spiced  foods  distort  a  her  pre-school  children, 
child's  appetite.    8.  Fried  foods,  in-  Whole  milk:   1  pint  to  1  quart 
eluding  hotcakes   and   waffles,   are  each  day.  Milk  may  be  served  as  a 
difficult  to  digest  and  supply  little  beverage;  on  cereals,  with  vegetables, 
other  than  energy.  9.  A  child  should  in  soups  or  simple  desserts  and  occa- 
be   served   only   small   servings   of  sionally  in  cottage  cheese, 
meat.    10.  Sweet    desserts,    pastries  Eggs:  1  daily.  Eggs  may  be  soft- 
and  candy  should  not  be  included  cooked,  hard-cooked,  poached,  cod- 
in  the  diet  of  a  young  child.  died,  or  included  in  other  foods  such 

The  primary  purpose  in  feeding  a  as  custards, 

child  is  to  provide  enough  high  nu-  Cereals:  1  to  2  servings  daily.  A 
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cereal  may  profitably  be  served  one 
to  three-year-old  children  both  in 
the  morning  and  at  night.  Cooked 
cereals  should  be  served  frequently 
—  prepared  cereals  occasionally. 
Dark,  whole  grain  cereals  are  pref- 
erable to  light  cereals.  Cereals  should 
be  served  with  milk  and  very  little, 
if  any,  sugar. 

Vegetables:  1  serving  of  potato 
every  day  (baked,  steamed,  mashed 
or  creamed) ,  and  2  servings  of  other 
vegetables  every  day.  A  serving  may 
vary  in  size  from  1  to  8  tablespoons 
depending  upon  the  age  and  activity 
of  the  child.  Both  green  and  yellow 
vegetables  should  be  included.  Chil- 
dren enjoy  raw  vegetables  such  as 
chopped  carrots,  chopped  parsley, 
celery  hearts,  chopped  cabbage,  and 
lettuce.  Cooked  vegetables  should 
be  prepared  with  care  to  preserve 
the  nutrients.  Don't  overcook! 

Fruits:  2  servings  daily.  Orange, 
grapefruit  or  tomato  juice  should  be 
included  every  day.  At  least  one 
other  serving  of  a  mild  fruit  such 
as  peaches,  pears  or  apples.  These 
fruits  are  generally  cooked. 

Bread:  Generally  every  meal. 
Whole  grain  or  enriched  breads  are 
superior.  Bread  should  be  stale 
enough  as  to  require  mastication 
which  exercises  and  develops  muscles 
of  the  jaw  and  throat. 

Butter  or  fortified  -margarine: 
Every  day. 

Meat,  fish  and  poultry:  Occasion- 
ally. Not  more  than  2  or  3  times 
weekly.  "When  served  to  young  chil- 
dren the  serving  should  be  small. 
Liver  may  be  served  to  advantage 
once  each  week.  Lamb,  beef  and 
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chicken  are  preferable  meats  and 
deep  sea  fish  are  preferable  to  other 
fish. 

Water:  1  or  more  cups  daily. 

Sweets:  Limit  to  fruits  and  simple 
desserts. 

The  wise  mother  plans  a  general 
family  menu  and  adapts  it  to  the 
specific  needs  of  her  two,  five  and 
seven-year-old  children.  The  follow- 
ing menu  pattern  and  suggestive 
menu  may  be  helpful: 

Breakfast 

Menu  pattern 

Fruit 

Cooked  cereal 

Buttered  toast 

Milk 
Suggestive  menu 

Orange  juice 

Farina  with  milk 

Buttered  whole  wheat  toast 

Milk  to  drink 

Lunch 
Menu  pattern 

Creamed  soup  or  egg  or  casserole 
dish  or  scalloped  vegetable 

Hot  vegetable 

Bread  and  butter 

Simple  dessert 

Milk  to  drink 
Suggestive  menu 

Creamed   potatoes    and   chopped 
parsley 

Lettuce  sandwich 

Oatmeal  cookie 

Milk 

Dinner 
Menu  pattern 

Egg,  fish,  meat  or  scalloped  main 
dish 
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Potato 

Green  or  yellow  vegetable 

Bread  and  butter 

Simple  dessert 

Milk 

Suggestive  menu 
Broiled  beef  pattie 
Baked  potato  with  thin  cream 
Celery  hearts 

Whole  wheat  bread  and  butter 
Apple  sauce  or  peach  custard 
Milk 

Mid-morning 

1/4  -  1  teaspoon  of  cod  liver  oil 

Tomato  or  orange  juice  (a  differ- 
ent fruit  may  be  served  for  break- 
fast if  the  juice  is  served  mid-morn- 
ing-) 

Mid-afternoon 

Milk  and  graham  cracker  or 

Bread  and  milk  or 

Fruit  juice  and  cracker 

Meals  for  school  children  should 
also  follow  the  basic  food  guide.  The 
quantity,  however,  must  be  in- 
creased with  the  need  and  activity 
of  the  child.  Food  should  remain  as 
simple  as  possible  and  every  effort 
made  to  guide  the  child  in  his  food 
selection  habits.  There  is  no  period 
in  the  life  of  a  child  when  his  nutri- 
tional welfare  can  be  taken  for 
granted.  Nutritional  health  is  a  dy- 
namic thing  dependent  upon  con- 
sistent and  regular  intake  of  foods 
containing  the  essential  nutrients 
needed  by  the  body.  Responsibility 
and  viligance  of  parents  in  this 
matter  cannot  be  relaxed  until  ra- 
tional  and  intelligent   food  habits 


have  been  developed  and  have  be- 
come fixed  in  the  growing  child. 

Food  for  the  aged  is  also  a  special- 
ized problem.  With  the  aged,  re- 
quirements for  food  diminish  as  the 
tempo  of  body  activity  gradually 
slows  down.  Physical  activity  is  re- 
duced. A  high  percentage  of  older 
people  have  artificial  dentures  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  masti- 
cate food.  Appetite  is  reduced  and 
food  likes  and  dislikes  become  more 
acutely  apparent.  Physiologic  pro- 
cesses of  the  body  are  generally  less 
efficient  and  certain  degenerative 
changes  in  body  organs  may  create 
exaggerated  adverse  conditions. 

These  conditions  all  tend  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  food  eaten.  In  so  do- 
ing the  quality  of  the  diet  is  im- 
paired. It  is  just  as  important  that 
an  older  person  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  vitamins  and  minerals  as 
it  is  for  a  young  person.  Optimum 
quantities  of  calcium,  iron,  thiamin 
or  Vitamin  Bx  are  especially  impor- 
tant. These  nutrients  should  be  ob- 
tained from  natural  foods.  The  pro- 
tein requirement  for  older  people  is 
somewhat  reduced  over  the  standard 
adult  level,  yet  a  fairly  liberal  quan- 
tity plays  an  important  part  in  stim- 
ulating appetite  and  a  sustained  in- 
terest in  eating  food.  Because  of  its 
stimulating  effect  and  flavor  appeal, 
small  servings  of  meat  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  diet  several  times  each 
week.  Liver  once  a  week  satisfies  the 
same  need  for  iron  by  the  aged  as  for 
the  young.  Milk,  cheese  and  eggs  are 
also  excellent  protein  foods  and 
should  be  used  frequently.  Milk  is 
a  valuable  food  because  it  is  easily 
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digested  and  along  with  cheese  is  Rich  desserts  and  pastries  should  be 
very  important  as  a  source  of  cal-  served  infrequently,  if  at  all. 
cium.  An  adequate  supply  of  cal-  Food  plays  an  important  role  in 
cium  seems  desirable  due  to  changes  the   health  and  well-being  of  the 
which  occur  in  bone  with  advanced  aged.  Generally  food  for  the  aged 
age.  should  consist  of  simple,  nourishing 
Fat  intake  should  be  reduced  and  foods  which  are  easily  digested.  Meals 
fried    foods    eliminated    from    the  should  be  served  on  a  regular  sched- 
diet.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  ule.  In  order  to  maintain  appetite, 
requirement.    Fat    foods    are    high  it  is  important  that  elderly  people 
calorie  foods  and  they  are  more  difii-  so  occupy  themselves  as  to  have  men- 
cult  to  digest.  Fats  should  not  be  tal  and  some  physical  activity, 
eliminated  entirely.  They  do  serve  Life  can  be  truly  wonderful  for 
in  the  important  capacity  of  appe-  qq  for  young  anj  for  the  middle 
tite  stimulation  and  they  also  add  aged  aiike  iy  learning  the  funda- 
interest  to  the  flavor  of  foods.  How-  mental  laws  of  health  and  applying 
ever,  the  carbohydrate  foods  should  them  with  considerate  attention  to 
supply  a  major  portion  of  the  needed  t^e  specinc  needs  0f  each  individual, 
calories.  With  the  aged  as  with  the  Helpful  references: 
child,  where  the  quantity  of  food 

eaten  is  small,  one  must   be  more  Monsch,   Helen.    Feeding   Babies 

selective  to  assure  an  adequate  sup-  &nd  Their  Families.  New  York:  John 

ply  of  essential  nutrients.  With  this  Wiley  &  Sons,  1943. 

in  mind,  whole  grains  or  enriched  RobertS5  Lydia  j.  NuMtion  Work 

grams  should  replace  refined    Oat-  wM  cmdren,  Chicago:  University 

meal  and  cracked  wheat  should  re-  of  ch[          p^  194Q 
place  prepared  cereals  and  any  rice 

should  be  unpolished  or  the  brown  Rose,  Mary  Swartz.  Feeding  the 

rice.  An  abundant  supply  of  vege-  Family.     New     York:     Macmillan 

tables  properly  prepared  is  essential.  Company,  1940. 
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HOW  OUR  PIONEERS  HELPED  TO  ADD  NEW  STARS 

TO   OUR   FLAG 

{Continued  from  page  6) 

in  1830,  there  were  only  twenty-  What  are  the  stories  of  the  rest 

four  such  stars — just  half  the  num-  of  the  stars  in  our  national  banner? 

ber  in  "Old  Glory"   today.  These  What  was  the  helpful  part  of  our 

stars   represented   states   mainly  to  pioneers  in  placing  them  there? 

the  east  of  the  "Father  of  Waters"  These  are  questions  we  shall  at- 

— only  Louisiana  and  Missouri  on  tempt  to  answer  with  historical  facts 

the  west  of  that  river  having  before  and  story  concreteness  in  a  series  of 

1830  been  added  to  the  Union.  — more  on  page  50 
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/npHE  most  vital  religions  have  been 
famous  for  their  missionary 
activities.  Buddhism,  Christianity, 
and  Islam  have  been  noteworthy  for 
the  intensity  and  scope  of  their 
proselyting  zeal.  The  primitive 
Christian  Church  was  never  sur- 
passed in  its  dynamic  and  enthusi- 
astic missionary  fervor.  The  Gospels 
were  inspired  writings  to  proclaim 
Christ  to  non-believers,  while  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  primarily  a 
history  of  Christian  missions.  Paul's 
letters  are  directives  and  admonish- 
ings  relative  to  the  establishment 
"and  consolidation  of  the  Christian 
mission  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 
The  early  leaders  of  the  Church  were 
intensely  concerned  with  missionary 
work.  Jesus  chose  the  Twelve  with 


this  in  mind.  His  most  emphatic 
injunction  to  them  in  His  resurrec- 
tion appearances  was  to  evangelize 
the  world  with  His  message.  "Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature."  Peter  and 
Paul  were  famous  missionary  heroes 
who  were  extolled  by  Luke  in  Acts 
because  of  their  great  exploits  in 
spreading  the  Christian  message.  The 
spiritual  fire  which  they  and  their 
Christian  contemporaries  enkindled 
could  not  be  quenched  by  persecu- 
tion or  opposition.  It  eventually 
swept  through  the  Roman  Empire, 
overcoming  the  opposition  of  pagan 
rivals  who  sought  to  block  its  prog- 
ress. 

However,    missionary    activities 
were  not  a  Christian  monopoly  or 
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pioneer  achievement.  The  Christians 
were  preceded  in  this  work  by  zeal- 
ous workers  and  preachers  of  other 
movements   in   the   ancient    world. 
Perhaps   the  most  picturesque  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  types  of 
missionaries    was    the    Cynic-Stoic 
missionary.  He  represented  a  philo- 
sophical   school    which    began    in 
Athens  late  in  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  He  had  a  message  which  empha- 
sized    the     dignity,     the     inherent 
worth,  and  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
He  sought   to  inspire  men  to  live 
according  to  the  divine  moral  law 
which  he  conceived  to  be  the  most 
essential  feature  of  the  human  soul. 
He    was    extremely    individualistic 
and  unconventional  in  garb,  speech, 
and  behavior.  His  message  was  ex- 
pressed with  the  dogmatic  convic- 
tion that  Stoicism  was  the  only  path 
to   virtue    and    human    well-being. 
Accordingly,  he  was  most  uncom- 
promising   and    harsh    toward    all 
philosophical   competitors   and   un- 
believers.   As  he  traveled  the  high- 
ways   of   the   Roman  Empire    and 
preached  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
its  cities,  his  unkempt,  shaggy  beard, 
rude  cloak,  long  staff,  and  bold  chal- 
lenging manner  of  speech  were  the 
insignia  which  identified  him  as  a 
Stoic  missionary.  He  would  exhort 
crowds   or   individuals   with   sharp 
biting    epigrams,   harsh    invectives, 
rhetorical  questions,  and  lively  re- 
partee in  a  rambling  disjointed  dis- 
course which  was  also  characterized 
by  a  salty  wit  and  a  keen  insight  into 
human    character.    Although    not 
many  people  had  the  moral  courage 
or  perseverence  to  respond  whole- 
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heartedly  to  his  strenuous  teachings, 
yet  he  gained  considerable  recogni- 
tion, respect,  and.  even  material  gifts. 
Accordingly  many  charlatans  as- 
sumed his  philosophical  garb  and 
aped  his  manner  with  the  hope  of 
profiting  thereby.  Lucian,  the  emi- 
nent satirical  Greek  author  of  the 
second  century  A.D.,  mentions  that 
porters,  smiths,  and  carpenters  left 
their  trades  to  become  preachers  of 
this  school  of  philosophy.  He  por- 
trays one  of  them  in  his  account  of 
Peregrinus'  adventures  and  asserts 
that  sensationalism  and  love  of  no- 
toriety were  basic  qualities  of  this 
type  of  missionary.  However,  Lucian 
was  a  biased  observer  who  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  valuable  achieve- 
ments of  the  many  noble  men  who 
represented  this  school. 

Although  these  philosophical 
missionaries  were  frequently  pessi- 
mistic regarding  the  moral  behavior 
of  men  in  the  corrupt  imperial  cities, 
yet  they  Were  also  confident  many 
would  respond  to  their  teachings  be- 
cause of  their  faith  in  the  basic 
moral  essence  inherent  in  human 
nature.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing 
sensuality  and  corruption  of  con- 
temporary society,  they  reached  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  many 
worthy  individuals.  They  prepared 
the  people  of  their  day  to  respond 
to  moral  teachings  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  way  of  life,  which  unlike 
the  requirements  of  the  popular  re- 
ligions of  the  day  demanded  a  strict 
adherence  to  a  lofty  moral  code. 
Later  Christian  leaders  openly  ac- 
knowledged   the    debt    which    the 
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Church  owed  them  for  their  moral 
influence.    John    Chrysostom,    the 
great  Christian  orator  and  ecclesi- 
astical leader  of  the  fourth  century, 
testified    of    the    importance    and 
strength  of  their  movement.  Aristi- 
des,  the  famous  pagan  orator,  said 
that  they  had  much  in  common  with 
the   "impious    Christians   of   Pales- 
tine." Maximus,  a  converted  Egyp- 
tian who  had  belonged  to  this  school, 
continued  to  wear  his  philosopher's 
garb  until  he  was  installed  as  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  Their  in- 
cessant traveling  from  city  to  city 
wherein  they  suffered  many  hard- 
ships and  trials  set  a  pattern  for 
Paul  to  follow.  He  was  reared  in 
Tarsus,  a  great  center  of  Stoicism, 
and  was  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
methods  and  message  of  the  Stoic 
preachers.  Greek  scholars  have  noted 
a  marked  resemblance  between  his 
type  of  discourse  as  contained  in  his 
letters  with  that  of  the  Stoic  mis- 
sionaries. Thus,  although  Paul  did 
not  borrow  from  them  in  the  area 
of  moral  teachings,  it  is  probably 
that  he  was  influenced  to  some  ex- 
tent by  their  methods.  Their   ap- 
proach  was   especially   effective   in 
reaching   the   masses   of    the   large 
cities.  It  was  these  people  whom  Paul 
sotight  to  reach  in  his  own  mission- 
ary activities. 

Although  Judaism  is  not  general- 
ly listed  with  the  great  missionary 
religions,  there  is  some  concrete  evi- 
dence that  during  the  time  of  Jesus 
and  Paul  a  considerable  amount  of 
effective  proselyting  was  done  by 
the  Jews.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew 
has  a  saying  from  Jesus  which  was 


also  highly  applicable  to  the  condi- 
tions in  Antioch  of  Syria,  the  place 
where  this  gospel  was  written.  "Woe 
unto    you,    scribes    and    Pharisees, 
hypocrites!  for  ye  compass  sea  and 
land   to   make   one   proselyte:    and 
when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  two- 
fold  more   the   child   of   hell   than 
yourselves."    (23:15.)     This    state- 
ment has  two  aspects  which  are  sig- 
nificant. First,  it  testifies  concerning 
the  existence  of  an  attempt  to  make 
converts  among  the  Gentiles  which 
is  also  supported  by  other  ancient 
sources.  Second,  it  emphasizes  the 
well-known  tendency   of   converts 
to  be  much  more  zealous  in  their  de- 
votion to  the  accepted  cause  than 
those  born  within  its  ranks.  Ignatius, 
the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  a  let- 
ter about  115  A. D.  to  the  Christian 
Church  at  Philadelphia  in  Asia  Minor 
wherein  he  states,  "But  if  anyone 
preach  Judaism  to  you,  listen  not 
to  him."  Josephus,  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, wrote  an  account  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  century  A.D.  of  the 
conversion  of  the  king  of  the  little 
Syrian  kingdom  of  Adiabene  which 
is  most  interesting  in  its  portrayal 
of  the  informal  proselyting  methods 
employed  by  the  Jews.  The  young 
king  Izates  was  converted  by  a  Jew- 
ish merchant,  Ananias.  But  appar- 
ently he  was  not  circumcised,  for  not 
long  after  another   traveling   Jew, 
Eleazar,  had  him  obey  the  Law  com- 
pletely to  the  extent  of  circumcision. 
Later    on,    Izates'    mother,    Queen 
Helena,  was  converted  by  a  third 
Jew  and  became  a  devout  and  zeal- 
ous convert.  Josephus  relates  how 
she  gave  generous  aid  to  the  Jews 
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in  Palestine  during  the  same  famine 
which  impelled  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  to  send  supplies  to  their 
brethren  of  the  Jerusalem  Church 
through  agency  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas. (Acts  11:28-30.)  Philo,  the 
eminent  Jewish  philosopher  who 
sought  to  be  a  mediator  between 
Hellenism  and  Judaism,  seems  to  be 
explaining  Judaism  to  Gentile  read- 
ers in  his  Life  of  Moses  and  in  his 
writings  on  the  Commandments  and 
the  Laws.  Not  only  does  he  urge 
Gentiles  to  accept  the  Jewish  faith, 
but  also  exhorts  the  Jews  to  give 
the  foreigners  a  hearty  welcome  into 
Judaism. 

Gentile  and  Christian  sources  are 
revealing  in  their  scattered  allusions 
to  this  proselyting  activity  by  the 
Jews.  The  emperor  Hadrian  enacted 
the  death  penalty  as  the  punishment 
for  circumcision  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  second  century  A.D.  In  the 
middle  of  the  same  century,  Justin 
Martyr,  the  Christian  writer,  testi- 
fies of  the  existence  of  a  very  active 
Jewish  propaganda  in  western  Asia 
Minor  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypbo, 
a  treatise  which  analyzes  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  teachings  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  former.  Dio  Cassius,  the 
Roman  historian  who  wrote  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century  A.D.  said 
that  many  in  Rome  had  accepted 
Jewish  customs.  Before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Horace,  the  Roman  poet, 
had  testified  of  the  fervent  zeal  of 
the  ]ews  in  one  of  his  satires.  "When 
I  find  a  bit  of  leisure  I  trifle  with  my 
papers.  This  is  one  of  those  lesser 
frailties  I  spoke  of*,  and  if  you  should 
make  no  allowance  for  it,  then 
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would  a  big  band  of  poets  come  to 
my  aid — for  we  are  the  big  majority 
— and  we,  like  the  Jews,  will  com- 
pel you  to  make  one  of  our  throng." 
(Sat.  1:4:138-143.)  Ovid,  the 
writer  of  erotic  verse  during  the 
time  of  Augustus,  mentions  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  as 
a  likely  place  to  meet  attractive 
Roman  women  who  have  gone  there 
to  worship. 

A  population  study  of  Jews  in 
Palestine  and  various  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire  reveals  that  a  great 
majority  lived  outside  of  their  native 
land.  This  disproportionate  number 
outside  of  Palestine  has  led  some 
scholars  to  regard  proselyting  and 
conversion  as  a  probable  cause  of 
this.  The  synagogue  attracted  many 
Gentiles  to  its  services,  a  fact  borne 
out  by  Luke  and  Gentile  writers.  It 
was  here  that  Paul  met  and  convert- 
ed so  many  of  them  away  from 
Judaism.  Here  they  could  hear  an 
inspiring  worship  service  in  Greek 
characterized  by  effective  preaching 
and  readings  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  its  Greek  translation,  the 
Septuagint.  These  synagogues  were 
numerous  within  each  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  Empire,  particularly 
Alexandria,  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Damascus  where  the  Jews  were  set- 
tled in  large  numbers.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  quality  of  their  services 
brought  in  many  Gentile  investiga- 
tors. These  seekers  after  truth  did 
not  generally  become  complete  con- 
verts because  they  apparently  did 
not  like  the  legalistic  extremes  and 
the  painful  ordeal  of  circumcision 
which  were  required  of  a  convert. 
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They   were   known   as    the    "God-  Jerusalem.  Some  scholars  term  these 
fearers"  and  furnished  many  con-  officials  as  Jewish  apostles  and  infer 
verts  to  the  preaching  of  Paul.  that  some  of  their  work  was  relative 
There  were  not  many  full-time  to  missionary  activities.  However, 
missionaries    like    Paul    and    Peter  this  is  not  clearly  evident.  Thus,  it 
among  the  Jews  who  gave  all  of  their  was  the  zealous  Jewish  believer  and 
time  to  proselyting.  But  the  work  the  efficient  institution  of  the  syna- 
and  results  of  the  traveling  mer-  gogue  which  were  most  influential 
chants  who  converted  the  king  of  *n  stimulating  the  Gentiles  to  study 
Adiabene  and  his  mother  reveal  a  and  to  accept  Judaism.  The  history 
zeal  and  fervor  of  the  Jewish  be-  of  early  Christianity  clearly  reveals 
lievers  to  proclaim  their  religion  at  that  these  two  types  of  agents  were 
every  opportunity.  Another  phase  probably  the  most  effective  m  the 
of  Jewish  activities  outside  of  Pal-  widespread  expansion  of  Christiam- 
estine   was   the  executive   controls  ty,  namely,  the  zealous  lay  believer, 
exercised  by  delegates  sent  out  by  and  the  simple  and  inspiring  services 
the  national  Jewish  headquarters,  the  of    the   Christian    churches    which 
Sanhedrin,  in  Jerusalem.  Philo  and  were  obviously  patterned  after  the 
Josephus  both  testify  that  these  men  hasic  features  of  the  synagogue, 
were  sent  out  to  collect  the  temple  Thus,  when  the  Christians  pro- 
tax  from  Jews  throughout  the  Em-  claimed  the  gospel  to  a  pagan  world, 
pire.  Epiphanius,  a  Christian  writer  they  found  that  the  teachings  of 
of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  states  both  Stoics  and  Jews  had  prepared 
that  some  of  them  came  to  Cilicia  many  to  revere  a  religious  message 
to  levy  tithes  and  that  they  had  cer-  charged   with  high  moral  require- 
tain   supervisory   powers   over    the  ments.  The  traveling  and  preaching 
Jewish  believers  there.  When  Paul  methods  of  the  Stoic  missionary  and 
arrived  in  Rome,  the  Jews  there  told  the  services  of  the  synagogue  were 
him  they  had  had  no  message  re-  both  influential  patterns  which  were 
garding  him  from  the  messengers  adapted    to    Christian    usage    with 
who  were  regularly  sent  out  from  creative  but  not  slavish  imitation. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  PIONEER 
(Continued  from  page  20) 

Missouri,  of  bark  and  stakes.  This  the  old  camp  ground  happened  to 

did  not  leak  and  was  quite  comfort-  spy  something  in  the  ground  that 

able.  looked  like  cloth  of  some  kind.  She 

I  found  myself  almost  destitute  picked  it  up  and  found  it  a  good 

of  pantaloons — one  leg  entirely  gone  pair  of  cottonade  pantaloons  that 

to  the  knee  and  the  other  but  little  fitted   me  exactly.   They   had   got 

better.  My  wife  in  walking  about  — more  on  page  50 
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MILTON    BENNION 


1.  The  Ideal  of  Health. 

]V/f  Y  body  is  the  instrument  of  my 
mind  and  the  foundation  of 
my  character.  Every  organ  must  be 
conserved  to  perform  its  proper 
function  in  the  development  and 
perfection  of  my  life.  I  will,  there- 
fore, eat  only  wholesome  food, 
breathe  pure  air,  take  ample  exercise 
and  sleep,  and  keep  my  body  clean 
and  sound.  To  this  end  I  will  refrain 
from  the  use  of  intoxicants,  nar- 
cotics, and  stimulants.  These  things 
lend  only  seeming  strength;  in 
reality  they  undermine  my  power  of 
service  and  of  greater  happiness. 
Through  temperate  living  and  plen- 
ty of  exercise  in  the  open,  I  can  the 
more  easily  refrain  from  evil 
thoughts  and  evil  deeds. 

The  acquirement  of  health-pro- 
moting habits  will  add  to  my  use- 
fulness and  prevent  the  impairment 
of  my  happiness  through  the  conse- 
quences of  my  own  folly. 

2.  The  Ideal  of  Clean  Living. 

I  will  not  pollute  my  body  or  an- 
other's by  self-indulgence  or  per- 
verse yielding  to  passion.  Such  in- 
dulgence is  a  desecration  of  the 
source  of  life,  hence  an  insult  to  the 


*From  Citizenship,  An  Introduction  to 
Social  Ethics,  World  Book  Company,  1925. 
Published  as  a  partial  statement  of  goals 
to  be  realized  in  a  character  education  pro- 
gram in  the  public  schools. 
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dignity  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Clean  living  is  the  only  course 
that  is  fair  to  those  who  love  me. 

I  will  be  modest  in  dress  and  man- 
ner, that  I  may  in  no  wise  encour- 
age sensuality. 

3.  The   Ideals    of    Wisdom    and 
Moral  Thought  fulness. 

I  will  seek  for  understanding  of 
my  fellow  men,  for  judgment  to  do 
my  part  in  promoting  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

I  will  be  thoughtful  of  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  my  conduct 
and  so  restrain  myself  that  no  act 
of  mine  may  mar  the  life  or  detract 
from  the  happiness  of  my  associates 
or  of  my  successors. 

4.  The  Ideal  of  Self -Control. 

I  will  strive  to  command  my 
powers  of  mind  and  body,  that  my 
life  may  be  of  the  highest  worth  to 
myself  and  to  my  fellow  men. 

5.  The  Ideal  of  Kindness. 

I  will  deal  kindly  with  my  fel- 
lows— always  mindful  that  their 
lives  and  their  happiness  are  as  sacred 
to  them  as  mine  are  to  me. 

I  will  endeavor  to  be  courteous  al- 
ways— never  impatient,  ill-temper- 
ed, sneering,  or  neglectful. 

I  will  try  to  save  individuals 
rather  than  to  condemn  them,  even 
though  evil  deeds  must  be  con- 
demned and  offenders  punished. 


LIFE    IDEALS  FOR    YOUTH 

6.  The  Ideals  of  Moral  Courage  9.  The  Ideal  of  Service. 

and  Fair  Play.  \t  -1S  my  privilege  to  have  a  part 
In  all  my  dealings  I  will  strive  for  in  the  world's  work— a  part  I  must 
courage  to  speak  the  truth.  I  will  choose   and  perform  with  all  dili- 
endeavor  to  do  what  I  know  to  be  B«*.  What  can  I  do  best  that  so- 
right,  even  though  others  may  ridi-  ciety  needs  most?  When  I  have  an- 

cule  or  scorn  me.  swered  *?  1uesti°n>  l*&  Pursu* 

T      .„  ,     ,                 j  ,  .    r  A  .  my  vocation  with  intelligence  and 

I  will  be  honest  and  fair  both  in  J          ^  as  a  ^^  of  seryice 

work  and  in  play.  to  others  ^  as   a  meam  of  gdf_ 

I  will  not  engage  in  gambling,  support  ancj  aid  to  those  who  may 

since  I  do  not  desire  gain  at  the  ex-  be  dependent  upon  me. 

pense  of  others.  j  wiU  supplement  vocational  ser- 

I  have  no  more  right  to  waste  the  yice  with  gooj  turns  as  friend  and 

time  of  my  fellows  than  I  have  to  neighbor 

destroy  their  property.  1  Q<  ^  Ue4  of  paMofism. 

Whatever  I  undertake  1  will  do 

with  my  might,  and  succeed  or  fail,  May  the  love  and  appreciation  I 

accept  the  results  with  good  grace,  have  for  my  country  never  be  dis- 

I  would  rather  be  worthy  of  success  honored  by  any  act  of  lawlessness 

than  to  secure  it  unworthily.  or  disloyalty,  but  may  I  ever  honor, 

-,    rni    u    i     xn           id     i  uphold,  and  obey  the  law,  and  de- 

7.  The  Ideals  of  Personal  Respon-  ^          cq                  imt  [q.      {ce 

sihltty  and  Tolerance.  ^  violence.  When  it  becomes  my 

I  will  seek  wise  counsel  and  guid-  privilege  to  vote,  may  I  use  the  right 

ance,  but  without  shirking  respon-  of  suffrage  as  a  patriotic  means  of 

sibility,  I  hold  myself  accountable  cooperating  with  my  fellow  citizens 

for  all  my  actions.  for  the  promotion  of  social  justice 

I  will  strive  for  independence  of  and  progress.  Should  I  be  called  to 

judgment,  but  with  due  regard  for  public  office,  may  I  strive  for  the 

the  superior  wisdom  of  my  elders,  moral  courage  to  exercise  authority 

I  will  grant  to  my  fellows  the  same  in  accord  with  justice  and  humanity, 

right  of  independent  judgment  that  and,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  may 

I  claim  for  myself.  I  respond  freely  to  every  opportun- 

8.  The  Ideal  of  Thrift.  ^  for  PubUc  Service' 

.„  ,                        ,       ,    ,     .  11.  The  Ideals  of  Gratitude  and 

I  will  be  prompt  and  orderly  in  Appreciation. 

all  my  aftairs;  this  is  necessary  to  rr 

effective    teamwork.    I    will    avoid  I  am  grateful  for  the  beauties  of 

waste  and  extravagance,  lest  I  bring  nature  and  for  the  great  works  of 

needless  privation  and  suffering  to  art,   music,   literature,   and   science 

others  as  well  as  to  myself.  I  will  that  it  is  my  privilege   to   enjoy, 

conserve  health,  time,  and  property.  — more  on  page  5 1 
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Superm  ten  den  ts 


ENLISTMENT  ACTIVITY 


A  lthough  the  campaign  to  obtain 
**  400,000  Sunday  School  mem- 
bers ended  December  31,  reports 
from  all  stakes  have  not  been  re- 
ceived, and  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine as  yet  if  our  goal  was  reached. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Sunday  School  workers 
throughout  the  Church  brought  the 
enrollment  up  to  the  desired  figure, 
and  we  may  count  the  campaign  a 
complete  success.  Many  commend- 
able efforts  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention,  and  all  who  co-operat- 
ed in  the  program  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. We  shall  publish  the  re- 
sults in  The  Instructor  as  soon  as  all 
reports  are  received  and  the  final 
compilation  is  made. 
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The  end  of  this  special  enlistment 
campaign,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  enlistment  work  should  ba 
stopped.  It  is  hoped  that  the  success 
realized  and  the  experience  gained 
in  the  program  just  concluded  will 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  all  enlistment 
workers  to  do  even  more  effective 
enlistment  work  in  the  future.  There 
is  still  over  one-half  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church  who  are  not  Sun- 
day School  members,  and  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  relax  our  efforts 
until  all  Latter-day  Saints  not  prop- 
erly excused  are  listed  on  the  active 
rolls  of  the  Sunday  School.  We  urge 
all  superintendencies  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assure  continued 
and  successful  enlistment  activity  in 
all  wards. — /.  Holman  Waters. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


THE  JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Attention  is  called  to  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  the  coordinator 
of  Junior  Sunday  Schools  and  super- 
visors of  each  of  the  three  depart- 
ments. They  are  being  published 
each  month  in  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  department  of  The  Instruc- 
tor. The  first  number  of  the  series, 
by  Eva  May  Green,  coordinator, 
will  be  found  in  the  December,  1946 


issue.  The  second,  by  Phyllis  D. 
Shaw  of  the  Primary  department,  is 
published  in  this  issue.  The  series 
will  be  conducted  throughout  the 
year.  "We  recommend  that  these  arti- 
cles receive  careful  attention  of  stake 
and  ward  superintendencies  as  well 
as  of  supervisors  and  teachers  in 
these  departments  of  the  Sunday 
School. 


CONJOINT  UNION  MEETING 


Highland  is  a  stake  in  Salt  Lake 
City  that  has  been  dftvided  several 
times  in  recent  years  until  it  now 
consists  of  five  wards.  Hillside  is  a 
newly  created  stake  which  borders 
Highland  on  the  north.  These  stakes 
recently  combined  for  an  experi- 
ment of  holding  conjoint  union 
meetings.  The  plan  is  producing 
satisfying  results.  The  stakes  alter- 


nate in  providing  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. In  the  departments,  stake  board 
members  from  the  two  stakes  take 
turns  in  giving  the  presentations. 
Teachers  and  others  like  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  ideas  with  per- 
sons from  another  stake.  Attend- 
ance is  climbing.  What  began  as  an 
experiment  moves  toward  adoption 
as  an  established  procedure. 


PROMOTIONS 

Many  problems  arise  at  promo-  themselves    with    the    information 

tion  time,  which  in  1947  comes  on  found  on  pages  55-58  in  the  Sunday 

Sunday,    January    5.    The    general  School  Handbook  before  beginning 

board  suggests  that   all  ward   and  promotions, 
branch    superintendencies    acquaint 

LEPER  COLONY 

First    branch    in    the    Hawaiian  though  the  colony  sustained  serious 

Mission  to  submit  its  dime  fund  for  damages  in  the  recent  tidal  wave 

1946  was  the  Kalaupapa  leper  settle-  disaster,  Saints  there  gave  generous- 

ment.  Not  only  was  the  leper  colony  ly  to  other  stricken  areas.  Hearty 

first,  but  its  fifty  members  contrib-  congratulations,  Kalaupapa  Branch! 
uted  four  times   their   quota.   Al- 
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SETTING    TEACHERS    APART 

Recently  there  came  before  the  the  bishopric  of  the  ward,  after  their 

general  board  an  inquiry  regarding  names  have  been  presented  in  stake 

the  setting  apart  of  Sunday  School  conference   or   sacrament   meeting, 

officers  and  teachers.  The  following  and  the  appointments  sustained  by 

statement  on  this  matter  appears  in  - 1   .    .  i                   ,            ,          «, 

*-t.     b-  /    a>     ej     ji     l    e/aAn     j-  tne  stake  or  ward  members.  Those 

the  Bishop's  Handbook   (1940  edi-  ,                 „   .        ,  -       . 

tion),  page  115:  w  °  are  calIed  t0  labor  m  zn?  ca~ 

"It  is  customary  for  stake  board  Pacit7   wiU   appreciate   the   setting 

members  and  officers  and  teachers  of  aPart  and  the  receiving  of  such  bless- 

ward  auxiliary  organizations  to  be  mSs  as  tne  stake  presidency  or  bish- 

set  apart  for  their  respective  offices  opric  may  give  them  under  the  in- 

by  the  presidency  of  the  stake,  or  spiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 


ORSON  PRATT 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

though  this  statement  seems  absurd,  world  at  an  early  age,  had  learned 

when  one  thinks  of  attempting  to  habits  of  work  and  study  without 

master  these  three  subjects  in  a  four-  parental  pressure  and  who  spent  his 

month  period,  one  must  remember  money  for  education  rather  than  for 

that  this  was  a  frontier  school  and  amusements  and  indulgence  in  ques- 

he  probably  learned   all   that   was  tionable  conduct, 

taught  at  the  school.  This  was  the  As   the  snows  of  the  winter  of 

last  time  that  Orson  Pratt  ever  for-  1829-1830   melted  and  the  school 

mally  attended  school  and  from  this  term   closed,   Orson   was   employed 

time  onward,  with  one   exception,  by  Joshua  Lords  of  Canaan,  New 

he  was   a   self-taught    man  in   the  York,  to  labor  on  his  farm  until  the 

realm  of  worldly  learning.  His  en-  harvest  was  completed  in  the  fall, 

tire  schooling  had  consisted  of  nine  This  period  was  to  be  one  of  the 

short  terms  in  rural  schools  between  most  eventful  in  his  life.  Not  only 

his  sixth  and  seventeenth  years  and  had  the  studies  at  the  academy  dur- 

this  four-month  period  at  some  more  ing  the  previous  winter  opened  to 

advanced   institution.   The   knowl-  his  view  a  new  world  of  learning, 

edge  he    gained    through   his   own  but    his    own    thoughts    had    been 

studies  in  later  years  in  the  fields  of  turned  to  a  serious  investigation  of 

astronomy,  mathematics,  surveying,  the  purpose  of  his  own  existence. 

theology,  and  speculative  philosophy  Was  his  life  to  be  nothing  more  than 

attest  well  to  the  foundation  of  fun-  a  continuation  of  the  aimless  wan- 

damentals  and  the  habits  of  study  derings  of  the  past  eight  years?  His 

he  must  have  acquired  in  this  youth-  mind  was  troubled  and  he  was  de- 

ful  period.  He  was  certainly  an  un-  termined   that   he  would   find   the 

usual  youth,  who,  thrown  upon  the  answer. 
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HELPING  THE  TEACHER 

^Phe  1 947  Sunday  School  conven-  through  special  notes  and  pictures 

tion  theme  is:  "The  Prepared  in  the  Sunday  School  historical  rec- 

Teacher — The  Strength  of  the  Sun-  ord. 

day  School."  Ways  of  Assisting  Ward  Super- 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  intendency  to  Better  Help  Teachers. 
the  secretary  can  help  the  classroom  (1)   File  your  monthly  report  ac- 
teacher  to  better  impart  the  gospel,  curately  and  punctually.  Encourage 
Let  us  suggest  some,  grouping  them  your  superintendency  to  study  it. 
into  three  divisions:  If  attendance  is  falling  off  in  a  par- 
Ways  of  Directly  Assisting   the  ticular    class,    advise    the    superin- 
Teacher.    ( 1 )   Avoid  classroom  in-  tendency  so  that  the  situation  might 
terruption  by  having  the  roll  book  be  remedied.   On   the  other  hand, 
in   teacher's    (or   class   secretary's)  your  superintendency  should  be  ap- 
hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  class.  prised  of  substantial  increases  in  at- 
Roll  books  may  be  distributed  before  tendance  so  that  deserving  teachers 
Sunday  School  or  as  teachers  proceed  may  t>e  recognized.  (2)  Data  in  your 
into  their  classrooms,  but  should  not  minute  book,  if  accurately  compiled, 
be  given  to  the  teachers  in  the  course  will  give  y°ur  superintendency  per- 
of   a    lesson    presentation.     (2)    In  tinent  facts  for  improving  teaching, 
large  classes,  such  as  the  Gospel  Doc-  For  example,  if  the  section  where 
trine   department,   provide  attend-  lesson  titles  and  objectives  are  listed 
ance  slips  which  might  be  distribut-  shows  that  some  teachers  are  giving 
ed,  signed,  gathered  in  about  two  subject  matter  foreign  to  the  pre- 
minutes  before  the  lesson  presenta-  scribed  course,  the  superintendency 
tion  by  the  teacher  begins.  Such  a  should  be  advised.  (3)  Make  for  the 
plan,  which  Elder  Bryant  S.  Hinck-  superintendency  and  teachers  peri- 
ley  uses   successfully  in  his  Thir-  °^c    analyses    showing    attendance 
teenth   Ward   Sunday   School   class  an^  other  trends  that  will  lead  to 
(Emigration  Stake,  Salt  Lake  City) ,  more  self -appraisement  by  teachers, 
avoids  the  interruptions  that  come  Ways  of  Assisting  Stake  Board  to 
through   passing  a   sheet  of  paper  Better    Help    Teachers.     (1)     File 
among  class  members  while  the  les-  monthly    reports     accurately    and 
son  is  in  progress.  (3)  Keep  teachers  punctually  so  that  stake  board  will 
posted  by  phone  calls,  postcards,  etc.  have    up-to-date    picture    of    your 
regarding  Faculty  Meetings,  Union  Sunday  School,   thus   enabling  the 
Meetings,  socials  and  other  events,  board   to  more   intelligently   serve 
(4)  Recognize  outstanding  teaching  — more  on  page  42 
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I^auvoo,  The  Beautiful,  E.  Ce- 
.  cil  McGavin,  Stevens  &  Wallis, 
Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  $3.00. 

E.  Cecil  McGavin  has  made  some 
valuable  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Church,  and  this  354- 
page  book  is  his  latest.  It  traces  the 
history  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois  from  the 
time  it  was  established  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  over  a  swamp  beside  the 
Mississippi  River  until  the  present. 
The  book  is  rich  with  documentary 
history,  and  contains  heretofore  un- 
published pictures  of  some  of  Nau- 
voo's  story  spots. 

Nauvoo,  The  Beautiful  will  pro- 
vide a  handy  reference,  the  most 
complete  to  date  on  the  Illinois  tem- 
ple city,  for  teachers  of  Church 
history.  — W.J.A. 

A  Thumbnail  Sketch  of  Mormon- 
ism,  Marba  C.  Josephson,  Bookcraf  t, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  $1. 

This  purse-size  book  was  no  doubt 
written  primarily  for  the  non-Mor- 
mon. It  gives  a  succinct,  readable 
description  of  Mormonism,  includ- 
ing its  history,  organization  and 
teachings.  It  is  a  good  book  for 
Utah's  Centennial  year,  when  many 
will  inquire  about  the  Church  and 
its  people.  — W.J.A. 

Family  Eternal  by  Roy  A.  West, 
Bookcraft,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
$2.25. 

For  those  studying  the  1947 
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Genealogical  Training  Department 
course  of  study,  The  Latter-day 
Saint  Family,  this  book  is  an  excel- 
lent companion  volume.  Family 
Eternal,  like  the  study  course,  deals 
with  courtship  and  leads  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  marriage,  with  treatises 
on  its  importance  and  sanctity  in 
this  life  as  well  as  in  eternal  realms. 
Dr.  "West  weaves  into  his  text  some 
interesting  and  significant  statistics 
on  family  life.  — W.J. A. 

How  Children  Develop,  Faculty 
of  the  University  School,  University 
School  Series,  Number  3,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1946, 
$1.  This  7  9 -page  bulletin  is  an  ex- 
cellent summary,  in  non-technical 
language,  of  the  most  recent  findings 
in  child  development.  These  findings 
are  listed  under  Health,  Security, 
Achievement,  and  Interests  and 
Appreciations  for  eight  age  groups 
between  infancy  and  eighteen. 

— W.P.M. 

Adolescence,  Forty-third  Year- 
book, Part  I,  1944  National  Society 
of  the  Study  of  Education,  4835 
Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illi- 
nois, $3  (cloth),  $2.25  (paper). 
This  358-page  book  provides  a 
valuable  summary  of  the  results  of 
studies  of  individual  development  in 
the  fields  of  physiology,  physical 
measurement,  psychology,  and  soci- 
ology relative  to  adolescent  boys  and 
girls.  — W.P.M. 
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"A  THING  WELL  BEGUN  IS  HALF  DONE" 

TVf  ay   we  inquire  if  you  Sunday  tendency  be  in  its  place  when  the 

School  organists  and  choristers  prelude  begins.  Or  let  them,  when 

have   ever    discussed    together    the  the  preludial  sounds  strike  their  ears, 

matter   of   the    devotional   prelude  promptly  seek  their  seats  and  remain 

music?  Would  you  care  to  look  up  there,  with  a  minimum  of  conver- 

the  music  page  in  last  month's  In-  sation.  Such  matters  as  need  yet  to 

structor  where  this  important  sub-  be  said  at  this  late  moment  can  be 

ject  was  treated  and  where  definite  mentioned  in  a  subdued  voice,  for 

suggestions  were  given?  Have  you  the  very  good  and  sufficient  reason 

brought  this  subject  of  "the  call  to  that  the  devotional  prelude  has  be- 

worship"  to  the  attention  of  your"  gun. 

officers  and  teachers  in  your  faculty  Organists,  together  with  their 
meeting?  If  you  have  not  done  these  choristers,  may  need  to  ask  for  such 
things,  and  yet  play  your  devotional  co-operation  in  order  to  get  it.  The 
preludes  to  a  noisy  congregation  of  resmt  is  worth  many  times  the  ef- 
officers  and  children,  then  you  need  f ortj  and  helps  to  get  our  opening 
to  wake  up  and  do  something  about  worshiping  exercises  well  started, 
it-  "A  thing  well  begun  is  half  done." 
The  five  minutes  of  music  which  This  question  does  not  merely  in- 
precedes  our  Sunday  School  is  the  volve  paying  attention  to  the  hum- 
call  to  worship.  But  this  prelude  is  ble  efforts  of  the  organist.  We  have 
not  always  effective.  Indeed  it  can  not  met  together  to  hear  a  prelude 
not  be  effective  unless  due  coopera-  played.  But  we  most  certainly  have 
tion  is  given  by  those  who  staff  the  met  for  a  wise  and  holy  and  impor- 
Sunday  School.  The  chorister  is  the  tant  purpose,  and  we  need  to  pre- 
nearest  and  most  important  person  pare  hearts  and  minds  so  that  all  may 
to  support  the  organist  in  the  pre-  be  ready  to  address  our  Father  in 
ludial  call  to  worship.  Let  the  chor-  Heaven  in  prayer,  in  worship,  and 
ister  be  finished  with  all  his  chores  in  humble  and  contrite  devotion, 
at  the  time  when  the  devotional  Let  not  the  Sunday  School  officers 
music  begins.  Let  these  two,  chor-  work  at  cross  purposes  to  the  efforts 
ister  and  organist,  be  examples  to  of  the  organist.  Ask  for  their  com- 
everyone  else.  Then,  these  two  can  plete  co-operation,  with  faith  that 
ask,  at  a  faculty  meeting,  for  the  you  will  receive  it,  and  you  will 
co-operation  of  all  officers  and  teach-  succeed. 

ers  in  this  matter.  Let  the  superin-  — more  on  page  5 1 
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God,  our  Father,  hear  us  pray, 
Send  Thy  grace  this  holy  day; 

As  we  take  of  emblems,  blest, 
On  our  Savior's  love  we  rest. 
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Vvard  <y  acuity  — 
cJeacher  improvement 


Theme  for  March:  A  Richer  Content 
for  Gospel  Lessons 

■nPEACHERS  who  succeed  in  winning 
and  holding  the  interest  of 
pupils  always  have  something  good 
to  give  to  their  classes.  Apt  stories, 
tested  facts,  inspiring  thoughts,  at- 
tractive illustrations,  little  surprises, 
intriguing  questions — a  wealth,  in 
short,  of  appropriate  materials  are 
at  their  call. 

How  are  these  gathered  and  kept 
ready  for  use?  Simply  by  wishing 
and  working  for  them.  This  means 
far  more  than  just  hurried  prepa- 
ration for  a  given  lesson.  It  means 
continuing,  joyous  activity  towards 
garnering  good  things  to  share  with 
those  who  come  to  be  fed  the  "bread 
of  life." 

In  Chapter  VII  of  The  Master's 
Art,  "Gospel  Lesson  Content,"  are 
some  forward  pointing  suggestions 
aimed  at  helping  teachers  enrich 
their  store  of  materials  for  lessons. 
Let  this  chapter  be  assigned  well 
ahead  for  general  preparation.  Then, 
to  center  the  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing, deal  with  the  first  vital  sugges- 
tion offered  in  it:  know  your  scrip- 
tures. 

This  offers  ample  opportunity  to 
fill  profitably  one  session  of  the  Fac- 
ulty   Meeting.    Other    challenging 


suggestions  offered  in  the  chapter 
will  be  developed  later.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  well,  we  feel,  to  devote  two 
or  three  meetings  to  this  important 
theme:  A  Richer  Content  for  Gospel 
Lessons.  As  a  look  ahead,  may  we 
say  that  this  Centennial  Year  should 
and  can  yield  a  wealth  of  excellent 
materials  for  the  enhancement  and 
enrichment  of  all  our  lessons  in 
teaching  the  gospel  as  it  has  been 
revealed  and  carried  forward  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints  since  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  was  given  a  vision  of 
the  Living  God — under  whose  in- 
spiration our  Church  was  organized 
and  has  been  guided  through  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half.  This  oppor- 
tunity to  get  closer  to  the  great 
story  must  not  be  missed  by  those 
who  are  called  on  to  teach  it  im- 
pressively. 

Know  your  scriptures  plainly  im- 
plies for  us  scriptures  on  which  our 
Latter-day  Saint  faith  is  based.  In 
a  word,  know  your  scriptures  as  they 
have  been  enriched  by  added  volumes 
given  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  to  us  in  these  latter  days  and 
interpreted  by  this  leader  and  other 
leaders  of  our  church  through  the 
years. 

Two  of  our  Articles  of  Faith  offer 
a  sound  basis  for  this  study: 

"We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the 
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word  of  God  as  far  as  it  is  trans- 
lated correctly;  we  also  believe  the 
Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of 
God." 

"We  believe  all  that  God  has  re- 
vealed, all  that  he  does  now  reveal, 
and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  re- 
veal many  great  and  important 
things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God." 

No  other  church  has  a  broader, 
firmer  platform  of  scripture  than 
this.  Our  privilege  and  duty  as 
teachers  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  revealed  and  interpreted 
by  the  prophets  of  this  Dispensation 
of  the  Fullness  of  Times,  is  to  gain 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  this 
enriched  and  vitalized  scripture. 

We  should  know  the  Bible — both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
That  Book  of  Books  is  a  basis  for 
our  Church.  More  than  this,  it  is  a 
volume  that  is  inwoven  into  the  fab- 
ric of  our  whole  civilization.  A 
working  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  our  literature,  our 
art,  our  music,  our  history. 

For  Latter-day  Saints,  a  like 
working  knowledge  of  the  Book  of 


Mormon  is  also  basic.  It  is  another 
Book  of  Books  which  enriches  and 
rounds  out  the  story  of  the  Bible. 
It  brings  us  closer  to  the  Savior.  It 
gives  us  the  plan  of  life  and  salva- 
tion in  simple,  concrete  terms.  It 
provides  our  basic  pattern  of  wor- 
ship. This  volume  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  equipment  of  every  teacher 
of  the  gospel  from  the  Latter-day 
Saint  viewpoint. 

All  this  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and 
to  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  Know 
your  scriptures — know  them  inti- 
mately— is  a  beginning  guide  line  for 
all  our  teachers.  Such  a  working 
knowledge  of  these  sacred  books  can 
be  won  by  every  person  who  will 
seek  earnestly  for  this  vital  knowl- 
edge. 

A  tithe  of  my  reading  time  for 
the  scriptures  is  another  practical 
suggestion  for  helpful  discussion. 
Think  here  of  sensible  ways  of  gain- 
ing an  adequate  knowledge  of  Holy 
Writ.  How  can  individuals  and 
groups  so  plan  their  reading  as  to 
win  a  mastery  of  these  books? 
Think,  discuss,  then  act  to  solve  this 
problem  with  joy  and  uplift. — 
Howard  R.  Driggs. 


SECRETARIES 
(Continued  from  page  37) 

your  teachers.  (2)  Keep  stake  sup-  meetings  and  other  special  functions 

erintendency       posted       regarding  where  they  might  assist  your  teach- 

changes  in  your  faculty  personnel  so  ers. 

that  newcomers  to  the  staff  can  be  The  ward  (or  branch)  secretary 

given  stake  board  assistance  as  they  will  see  by  these  suggestions   that 

enter  their  tasks.    (3)   Keep  stake  there  are  two  important  functions 

board   informed   regarding  faculty  — more  on  page  51 
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(Note:  Lesson  18,  "Practice 
Teaching,"  listed  as  the  lesson  for 
February  16,  should  have  been  desig- 
nated for  February  9.  [See  Assign- 
ment for  February  9  in  Lesson  17.] 
Lessons  19  and  20  for  February  16 
and  23  were  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  December  number  and  will 
appear  in  this  issue  along  with  the 
March  lessons.) 

COLLECTING  MATERIAL 
Lesson  19,  for  February  16,  1947 

Objective: 

■HPo  learn  the  value  and  technique 
of  collecting  material  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  teacher's 
background  and  aiding  in  the  plan- 
ning and  presentation  of  the  lesson. 

References:  Wahlquist,  Teaching 
as  the  Direction  of  Activities,  Chap- 
ter XIII,  pp.  152-154,  Chapter  XVI, 
pp,  191-194.  The  Instructor,  No- 
vember 1943,  pp.  592.  Driggs,  The 
Master's  Art,  Chapter  XXIV. 

Conduct  a  recitation-discussion 
on  collecting  material.  The  discus- 
sion should  include  such  topics  as 

( 1 )  what  kind  of  material  to  collect, 

(2)  when  to  collect  it,  (3)  sources 
of  material,  (4)  how  to  collect  it, 
and  (5)  how  to  preserve  it  for  fu- 
ture use. 

"We  sometimes  hear  the  criticism 
that  teachers  in  our  church  organi- 
zations are  so  concerned  with  teach- 
ing facts  that  they  fail  to  affect 


the  lives  of  the  class  members. 
However  just  the  criticism  may  be 
it  does  not  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  teaching  facts.  Facts,  as  well  as 
experiences,  develop  understandings, 
understandings  develop  attitudes, 
and  attitudes  determine  behavior. 
Facts  and  experiences  become  the 
foundation  and  body  of  lesson  ma- 
terial. A  successful  teacher  will  have 
an  abundance  of  facts  in  the  form 
of  enrichment  material  for  each  class 
period. 

The  five  topics  listed  above  could 
serve  as  an  outline  for  discussion 
of  this  topic. 

What  kind  of  material  to  collect? 
Material  from  books,  periodicals, 
talks,  conversations,  meetings,  per- 
sonal experiences,  etc.,  that  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  subject  at  hand. 

When  collect  it?  Continuously. 
The  teacher  who  waits  until  the  last 
minute  will  find  it  impossible  to 
find  the  material  needed.  The  teach- 
er who  previews  the  lessons  for  the 
entire  year  and  then  proceeds  to  col- 
lect material  far  in  advance  of  the 
presentation  will  find  joy  in  success- 
ful teaching. 

Sources  of  material?  Books,  peri- 
odicals, journals,  visits,  travel,  news- 
papers, meetings,  personal  experi- 
ences, etc. 

How  collect  it?  By  putting  it  in 
writing.  The  forgetting  curve  drops 
rapidly.  Unless  the  things  we  hear, 
read,  and  see  are  placed  in  writing 
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they  are  soon  gone  forever.  If  ma- 
terial can  be  clipped  from  its  original 
sources  and  filed,  this  is  often  better 
than  re-writing  it. 

How  preserve  it  for  future  use? 
There  are  a  number  of  methods.  One 
of  the  simplest  is  to  label  9x12  en- 
velopes according  to  subjects  and 
file  notes,  clippings,  pictures,  etc., 
in  them.  Letter  size  manila  folders 
may  be  used  the  same  way.  Folders 
are  probably  better  than  envelopes 
in  that  they  are  easier  to  file  and  the 
contents  are  more  accessible. 

The  teacher  training  committee 
highly  recommends  the  use  of  cards. 
The  common  sizes  are  3x5,  4x6, 
and  5x8.  Probably  the  4x6  card  is 
the  best  size.  Extra  cards  of  this  size 
can  be  easily  carried  in  pocket  or 
purse.  The  3x5  card  is  hardly  large 
enough  to  hold  sufficient  data. 

The  important  thing  is  to  have 
a  system  that  will  quickly  produce 
the  desired  material.  The  article  on 
page  592  of  The  Instructor  for  No- 
vember 1943  will  be  very  helpful 
in  the  treatment  of  this  topic. 

Each  member  of  the  class  should 
actually  adopt  some  method  of  col- 
lecting and  filing  materials  which  he 
will  plan  to  use. 

Assignment:  Students  should  read 
Chapter  XIX  in  Driggs,  The  Mas- 
ter's Art  and  Chapter  VIII  in  Wahl- 
quist's  Teaching  as  the  Direction  of 
Activities. 

MATERIAL  AIDS  TO 

INSTRUCTION  IN  RELIGIOUS 

TEACHING 

Lesson  20,  for  February  23,  1947 
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Objective: 

To  f  amiliarize  the  group  with  the 
importance,  the  effective  use,  and 
the  availability  of  material  aids  in 
instruction. 

References:  Driggs,  The  Master's 
Art,  Chapter  XIX.  Wahlquist, 
Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activi- 
ties, Chapter  VIII.  The  Instructor, 
July  1945  to  March  1946  under  the 
title  "Ward  Faculty-Teacher  Im- 
provement." Syllabi  for  all  depart- 
ments as  used  and  distributed  dur- 
ing the  1946  Stake  Sunday  School 
Conventions.  Numerous  articles  in 
The  Instructor  appearing  at  irregu- 
lar intervals. 

The  chapters  by  Driggs  and  Wahl- 
quist  present  the  basic  principles  to 
be  followed  for  successful  use  of 
visual  aids.  The  nine  articles  in  The 
Instructor  as  listed  above  present 
specific  uses  of  the  various  kinds  of 
objective  teaching  aids.  Class  man- 
uals, teacher  supplements,  and  The 
Instructor  should  not  be  overlooked 
as  probably  the  most  important  ma- 
terial aids. 

This  lesson  should  answer  the 
questions:  "What  are  visual  aids? 
How  important  are  visual  aids  in 
teaching?  What  are  the  sources  of 
visual  aids?  How  can  visual  aids  be 
stored?  When  should  visual  aids  be 
used?  What  are  the  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  visual  aids?  What  are 
the  techniques  for  the  use  of  visual 
aids?  These  questions  are  answered 
in  the  references  listed  above. 
Assignment:  Have  each  member  of 
the  class  prepare  at  least  one  good 
question  to  ask  the  class  relative  to 
some  subject  that  has  been  discussed 
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in  a  previous  recitation.  These  ques- 
tions should  be  evaluated  on  March 
2nd. 

THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING 
Lesson  21,  for  March  2,  1947 

Objective: 

To  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
good  questions  and  questioning. 

References:  Wahlquist,  Teaching 
as  the  Direction  of  Activities,  Chap- 
ter XI. 

It  is  mental  stimulation  to  be 
questioned  and  to  ask  questions.  The 
question  is  an  essential  element  in  all 
good  teaching.  Have  each  student 
ask  the  question  prepared  and  eval- 
uate each  question  in  the  light  of  the 
following  criteria.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  stimulation  of  a  response 
to  a  question  is  the  reason  for  its 
being  asked. 

A — Good  questions  should  get 
student  participation. 

B — Good  questions  will  contrib- 
ute to  continuity  of  thought  leading 
toward  the  objective  of  the  lesson. 

C — Good  questions  will  help  in 
the  orientation  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

D — Good  questions  will  hold  the 
attention  of  students. 

E — Good  questions  will  aid  in  the 
review  and  the  assignment. 

Other  criteria  may  be  set  up  by 
the  class. 

Some  educators  maintain  that  six 
to  ten  vital  questions  leading  to  the 
heart  of  the  lesson  often  constitute 
the  best  preparation  and  lesson  plan 
the  teacher  can  make. 


Assignment:  Inasmuch  as  the  lesson 
for  March  16th  is  practice  teaching, 
trainees  should  now  have  either  made 
their  selection  or  should  have  been 
assigned  the  particular  class  they 
will  teach  or  assist  in  teaching  on 
that  day.  They  should  bring  to  class 
on  March  9th  an  outline  of  their 
teaching  plan  for  March  16th.  As 
preparation  they  should  also  read 
the  two  chapters  assigned  for  March 
9th. 

GOOD  TEACHING  MARKS- 
MANSHIP 

Lesson  22,  for  March  9,  1947 

Objective: 

To  give  trainees  experience  in 
preparing  objectives  for  Sunday 
School  lessons.  Also,  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  developing  an 
objective  and  following  it. 

References:  Driggs,  The  Master's 
Art,  Chapter  XII.  Wahlquist,  Teach- 
ing as  the  Direction  of  Activities, 
Chapter  XIII. 

A  major  portion  of  the  time 
could  profitably  be  used  in  placing 
on  the  board  some  of  the  teaching 
plans  prepared  by  the  trainees  for 
March  16.  The  entire  group  could 
then  assist  in  improving  these  plans 
that  will  actually  be  used  next  week 
by  the  trainees.  Evaluation  of  the 
plans  with  relation  to  the  objective 
stated  would  be  most  valuable. 

All  of  the  subject  matter,  all  illus- 
trations, all  discussion,  all  pupil  ac- 
tivity, all  visual  aids  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of 
the  aim  of  the  lesson.  "When  irrele- 
vant material  is  permitted  to  dis- 
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tract  from  the  theme  not  only  is 
valuable  time  wasted  but  the  pos- 
sible effectiveness  of  the  lesson  is 
diminished.  Good  teaching  marks- 
manship is  a  very  important  part 
of  successful  teaching.  One  might 
well  ask  himself  this  question  rela- 
tive to  each  part  of  the  lesson  plan: 
"Will  this  particular  part  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  objec- 
tive?" If  the  answer  is  negative  the 
teacher  should  consider  substituting 
some  other  material  or  teaching  aid 
that  will  be  more  effective. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 
Lesson  23,  for  March  16,  1947 

On  this  day  trainees  should  ac- 
tually teach  classes  in  the  regular 
Sunday  School.  It  may  be  advisable 
for  these  trainees  to  be  responsible 
for  only  part  of  the  class  time.  How- 
ever, the  principles  of  lesson  plan- 
ning and  presentation  studied  in  this 
course  should  be  applied.  This  is  the 
last  opportunity  in  this  course  of 
study  for  the  trainees  to  actually  try 
out  what  they  have  been  studying. 
Part  of  the  class  time  on  March  23  rd 
could  profitably  be  used  to  consider 
the  problems  that  may  arise  in  the 
classrooms. 

ROUTINE  FACTORS  IN  RELIG- 
IOUS TEACHING 

Lesson  24,  for  March  23,  1947 

Objective: 

To  stress  the  importance  of  or- 
derly class  routine  as  an  aid  to  good 
teaching. 

References:  Driggs,  The  Master's 
Art,  Chapter  XVIII.  Wahlquist, 
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Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activi- 
ties, Chapters  XIV  and  XV. 

Good  routine  procedure  in  a  class- 
room is  fundamental  to  good  class- 
room teaching.  Very  often  a  well 
prepared  lesson  is  lost  with  a  group 
of  restless  boys  and  girls  merely  be- 
cause the  routine  factors  of  class- 
room organization  and  procedure 
were  not  considered.  The  references 
listed  above  very  carefully  call  at- 
tention to  the  pitfalls  and  describe 
excellent  ways  of  handling  these 
problems. 

A  good  application  of  these  sug- 
gested plans  would  be  to  consider 
them  in  relation  to  what  actually 
took  place  in  the  classrooms  last 
Sunday. 

Assignment:  Read  the  references 
listed  under  "Creative  Teaching" — 
the  topic  for  next  week.  Come  pre- 
pared to  relate  examples  of  creative 
teaching  that  have  occurred  in  the 
lives  of  the  class  members. 

CREATIVE  TEACHING 
Lesson  25,  for  March  30,  1947 

Objective: 

To  emphasize  that  the  obligation 
of  teaching  is  not  merely  to  occupy 
the  allotted  period  of  time  but  also 
to  lift  the  lessons  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete  by  a  creative  touch. 

References:  Driggs,  The  Master's 
Art,  Chapters  XVII  and  X.  Wahl- 
quist,  Teaching  as  the  Direction  of 
Activities,  pages  11-18. 

Modern   psychology   stresses   the 

point  that  the  child  should  be  the 

center  of  every  teaching  situation — 

that  the  teaching  should  be  child- 

— more  on  page  5 1 
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COORDINATOR,    EVA    MAY    GREEN 


OPENING   AND  CLOSING   EXERCISES 


r\ESPiTE  the  fact  that  the  opening 
and  closing  exercises  consume 
nearly  half  of  the  time  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  child  spends  in  Junior 
Sunday  School,  relatively  few  super- 
visors sense  the  opportunities  for 
spiritual  experiences  which  these  two 
activities  provide.  Especially  in  these 
days  of  high  teacher  turnover  is  it 
possible  for  the  pupil  to  find  even 
more  spiritual  'food'  in  the  opening 
and  closing  exercises  than  he  does  in 
his  class  period;  for  during  these 
exercises  he  can  share  the  experiences 
of  varying  age  groups,  can  learn 
through  imitation  of  the  next  group 
or  individual,  and  enjoy  a  group  to- 
getherness which  is  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  worship.  In  addition, 
these  exercises  offer  him  abundant 
opportunity  to  participate,  both  in- 
dividually and  with  the  group. 
Through  the  medium  of  well-con- 
ducted opening  and  closing  exercises 
the  child  is  provided  the  opportunity 
to  listen  to  appropriate  music,  ap- 
propriately chosen,  and  appropriate- 
ly presented;  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience with  the  group  some  artis- 
tic spot— a  beautiful  arrangement 
of  flowers,  an  appropriate  picture; 
the  opportunity  to  sing  songs  that 
are  appropriate  in  length  and  con- 
tent; the  opportunity  to  hear  ex- 
pressions of  thankfulness  from  chil- 


dren in  the  group  as  well  as  lovely 
prayer  poems  and  simple  original 
prayers ;  and  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate both  actively  and  passively 
in  several  ordinances  of  the  gospel. 
Wise  Planning  a  Prerequisite  for 
Success 

To  provide  such  opportunities  the 
entire  Sunday  School  program 
should  be  a  spiritual  experience  for 
the  children.  The  supervisor  and 
teachers  should  prepare  the  physical 
setting  so  that  immediately  upon 
entrance  into  the  Sunday  School  the 
children  are  impressed  either  cons- 
ciously or  sub-consciously  with  the 
beauty  and  peace  of  the  place.  The 
children  respond  to  the  calmness  of 
the  teachers  with  a  calmness  and 
reverence  of  their  own,  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  Sunday  School  is  a 
place  of  worship.  They  are  aware  of 
a  feeling  of  friendliness  and  good 
will,  yet  they  are  quiet  because  they 
wish  to  be.  The  supervisor  should 
plan  all  activities  with  the  children 
in  mind  so  that  at  the  various  age 
levels  they  will  actively  respond  to 
the  opportunities  presented.  For  ex- 
ample, she  should  plan  well  and  offer 
spiritual  experiences  to  the  children 
as  they  enter  by  making  convenient 
places  for  their  wraps  so  that  these 
can  be  cared  for  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner and  the  children  are  not  bewil- 
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dered  or  confused  as  to  where  to  go 
or  what  to  do.  She  should  have  order 
and  a  system  so  that  the  children 
know  where  their  particular  group 
meets  and  that  a  teacher  will  be 
there  to  greet  and  care  for  them. 
She  can  have  another  teacher  on  duty 
to  greet  children  who  are  new  or  do 
not  come  regularly,  to  assist  them 
in  finding  the  group  to  which  they 
belong  and  introduce  them  to  the 
group  teacher. 

Inasmuch  as  a  member  of  the  Sun- 
day School  superintendency  presides 
at  the  opening  and  closing  exercises 
for  a  month  at  a  time,  the  supervisor 
can  conduct  the  exercises  so  that  his 
friendly  authority  and  presence 
lends  dignity  and  spirituality  to  the 
occasion.  The  program  should  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  time  for 
discussion  and  conversation  when 
desired,  but  this  should  not  be  made 
routine.  (Often  supervisors  talk  and 
explain  when  there  is  no  need.)  The 
supervisor  should  be  particularly 
conscious  of  the  timing  of  each  ac- 
tivity, for  wise  starting  and  stopping 
can  determine  her  success  or  failure. 
In  this  connection  she  should  be 
well  fortified  with  means  for  offer- 
ing relaxation  to  the  children,  car- 
ing for  their  physical  needs  as  the 
need  arises,  rather  than  setting  aside 
a  certain  length  of  time  for  'rest 
exercise.'  Alternating  quiet  and  ac- 
tive periods  helps  to  avoid  fatigue 
and  restlessness. 

The  songs,  prayers,  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  opening  exercises 
should  contribute  equally  to  the 
spiritual  tone  of  the  meeting — even 
walking  to  class  in  the  house  of  the 
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Lord  should  have  a  sacred  tone.  In 
other  words,  every  minute  of  the 
opening  exercise  can  and  should  be 
made  a  spiritual  experience  through 
the  thoughtful  preparation  and 
planning  of  an  understanding,  spir- 
itual supervisor. 

The  supervisor's  secret  for  success 
in  the  opening  exercises  is  to  study 
her  situation,  analyzing  it  carefully 
and  planning  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties she  knows  exist.  Then  she 
should  provide  herself  with  a  rich 
reservoir  upon  which  to  draw  to  meet 
any  situation  that  may  arise.  This, 
coupled  with  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  each  Sunday  far  in  advance 
and  a  prayer  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  assistance,  will  insure  her  success. 

Pattern  of  Opening  Exercises 

As  suggested  in  the  Sunday  School 
Handbook  Revised  Edition  1947 
(page  53)  the  detailed  order  of  the 
opening  exercises  is  as  follows: 

1 .  Preliminary  music.  Just  before 
the  superintendent  in  charge  calls 
the  Sunday  School  to  order,  the  chil- 
dren should  have  opportunity  to 
hear  sacred  music  well  played,  for 
a  short  period  of  time  (3  minutes). 
This  should  signify  to  them  the  be- 
ginning of  the  worship  service. 

2.  Announcements.  Announce- 
ments should  be  eliminated  wherever 
possible  and  made  very  brief  when 
a  need  for  them  is  felt.  Introduction 
of  visitors  at  this  time  should  be 
made  only  when  it  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  increase  the  under- 
standings or  learnings  of  the  chil- 
dren as  a  group.  Introduction  of 
mothers,   etc.   is   handled   best    by 
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teachers  as  children  assemble  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  class  period. 

3.  Song  or  songs  (according  to 
length) .  The  songs  should  be  care- 
fully selected  to  include  only  those 
that  have  spiritual  value  and  seasonal 
application  which  are  meaningful 
to  the  children  who  are  to  sing  them. 
The  opening  song  might  be  used  to 
greet  one  another,  to  express  joy  in 
the  goodness  of  the  day,  or  to  offer 
warm  welcome  to  the  Lord's  house 
on  His  special  day. 

4.  Prayer.  Prayers  should  be  of- 
fered by  both  children  and  adults. 
Children  gain  much  by  hearing 
prayer  form  and  experiencing  a  fine 
prayer  of  faith  from  an  adult.  Their 
own  prayers  may  consist  merely  of 
a  sincere  sentence  or  two  which  ex- 
press grateful  appreciation  and 
thanks. 

5.  Song  or  songs  (according  to 
length).  These  should  be  prayer 
songs,  related  to  the  life  of  Jesus, 
about  the  sacrament,  or  a  peaceful 
reverent  supplication  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father. 

6.  Sacramental  gem.  (with  pre- 
lude and  postlude) .  An  appropriate 
sacramental  gem  for  Junior  Sunday 
Schools  is  provided  for  each  month 
in  The  Instructor.  It  should  be  led 
by  a  child  or  adult  whose  voice  is 
adequate  and  whose  diction  is  clear. 
(The  Sunday  School  superintendent 
might  often  contribute  here.) 

7.  Sacrament.  This  should  provide 
a  maximum  of  spiritual  experience 
for  the  children.  The  supervisor  may 
aid  in  attaining  this  goal  by  insist- 
ing upon  a  sufficiently  large  number 


of  serving  facilities  and  deacons  to 
insure  prompt,  adequate  distribution 
of  the  sacrament.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  same  deacons  and  priests 
serve  a  continuous  month  in  this 
capacity  in  the  Junior  Sunday 
School.  Too,  the  supervisor  might 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  once  the 
meaning  of  the  sacrament  is  estab- 
lished, it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it 
every  time.  An  occasional  reminder 
is  fine,  and  often  necessary,  how- 
ever, and  the  alert  supervisor  will 
not  detract  from  the  spirituality  of 
the  occasion  by  talking  and  explain- 
ing between  the  serving  of  the  bread 
and  water.  Rather,  she  will  take 
care  of  any  necessary  discussion,  pic- 
ture showing,  monitor  choosing, 
etc.  before  the  sacrament  gem,  thus 
making  the  sacrament  gem  and  the 
sacrament  service  a  reverent,  spirit- 
ual unit. 

8.  Song  Practice.  This  period  may 
provide  discussion  and  variation 
through  the  use  of  pictures  or  ob- 
jects depicting  the  subject  of  the 
song;  or  a  class  who  had  previously 
learned  the  song  might  be  used  to 
demonstrate  it.  "Where  pictures  are 
used,  the  supervisor  should  use  care 
in  their  selection  and  number.  Too 
many  pictures  are  often  only  con- 
fusing to  the  children. 

Pattern  of  Closing  Exercises 

The  closing  exercise  is  composed 
of  two  parts — a  closing  song,  and 
a  prayer.  While  it  is  important  for 
the  closing  exercises  to  be  as  im- 
pressive as  any  other  part  of  the 
Sunday  School,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  children  are  tired,  and  the  wise 
supervisor  will  recognize  this  fact 
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by  making  the  exercises  simple  and  foundation  for  future  Latter-day 
sincere.  The  value  of  a  well  conduct-  Saints,  she  will  work  toward  the 
ed  closing  exercise  comes  in  the  join-  program  that  will  make  this  found- 
ing of  the  whole  group  to  express  ation  most  secure  and  satisfying.  In 
appreciation  for  the  blessings  of  the  her  opening  and  closing  exercises 
day  and  to  ask  for  the  guidance  and  she  will  keep  paramount  in  the  minds 
protection  of  our  Heavenly  Father  of  the  children  the  fact  we  work 
during  the  week  that  the  children  together,  we  play  together,  and  at 
are  apart  from  one  another.  To  Sunday  School  we  worship  together 
leave  the  church  with  the  sweet  in  song  and  prayer  and  other  activi- 
taste  of  a  unifying  common  experi-  ties, 
ence  such  as  this  is  pleasing  to  any  —Phyllis  Dixon  Shaw 

cruld.  Soft  music  following  the  clos-  SACRAMENT    GEM 

ing  prayer  as  the  children  leave  the  /c                  " 

church  is  conducive  to  establishing  .   }See  Pa^e  40,for  Prelude  and  Post" 

a  spiritual  atmosphere.  lude  to  use  Wlth  Sem0 

_       .  Heavenly  Father,  while  we  eat 

Conclusion  of  the  holy  bread  this  day 

The  opening  and  closing  exercises  May  it  bring  a  blessing  sweet 
are  an  especially  vital  medium  for  To  each  one  we  humbly  pray, 
the  wise  supervisor  to  use  in   at- 
taining the  goal  of  Junior  Sunday  JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
School  work— providing  opportuni-  MANUALS  FOR  1947 
ty  for  spiritual  growth  for  young  See  November  and  September  is- 
children.    Remembering    that    the  sues  of  The  Instructor  for  informa- 
Junior  Sunday  School  is  laying  the  tion  and  previews  of  these  courses. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  PIONEER 
{Continued  from  page  31) 
down  in  the  mud  when  it  was  so  wet      the  owner  needed  them  as  bad  as 
and  the  horses  had  trodden  them      I  did  at  the  time  but  I  much  doubted 
into  the  mud.  They  answered  my      it. 
purpose  at  the  time.  It  may  be  that 


HOW  OUR  PIONEERS  HELPED  TO  ADD  NEW  STARS 

TO  OUR  FLAG 
{Continued  from  page  26) 
articles  to  be  presented  in  The  In-      ma,  with  devotion  to  high  ideals— 
structor  month  by  month   during      one  of  vital  import  not   alone  to 
this  Centennial  Year.  It  is  an  epic  of      members  of  our  Church  but  to  all 
stirring  interest,  fraught  with  dra-      America  and  the  world. 
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SECRETARIES 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

in  Sunday  School  secretarial  work:      age  their  use 

(1)  keeping  accurate  records,  and      the   teachers 

(2)  exerting  every  effort  to  encour-      building  of  the  entire  Sunday  School. 


for  the  assistance  of 
and    the   general  up- 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
(Continued  from  page  46) 

centered    rather    than   subject-cen-      bear  in    mind 

tered.    It  further  stresses  that  the 

child  reacts  as  a  whole  organism  to 

any  situation  including   classwork. 

He  reacts  only  according  to  his  past 

experiences.      He     interprets     new 

things  only  in  terms  of  his  past  ex- 
periences.     There  is  no  other  way 

for  him  to  interpret  new  things. 

The  effective  teacher  will  spare 
no  effort  in  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  child — his  likes,  dislikes, 
attitudes,  background,  etc.  From 
these  discoveries  the  teacher  will 
provide  stories,  illustrations,  activi- 
ties, and  examples  to  develop  the 
objective  of  the  lesson.  She  will  also 


in  mina  that  until  she  has 
affected  the  actual  behavior  of  the 
child  her  teaching  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. To  bring  about  these  results 
requires  creative  teaching.  Dr. 
Driggs  very  ably  illustrates  how  this 
can  be  done.  Possibly  at  no  other 
time  does  a  teacher  need  inspiration 
more  than  when  she  is  preparing  and 
presenting  lesson  material. 

Assignment:  Read  the  references 
assigned  for  April  13  th  (in  Febru- 
ary, 1947  Instructor).  Each  train- 
ee should  be  prepared  to  relate  per- 
sonal experiences  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  example  in  teaching. 
— William  P.  Miller 


MUSIC 
{Continued  from  page  39) 


Now! — will  you  please  present  ing?  Are  you  prepared  to  make  your 
this  matter  before  your  officers  and  devotional  prelude  effective?  The 
teachers  at  your  next  faculty  meet-      duty  is  yours. — Alexander  Schreiner 

1  ♦  ■ 

LIFE  IDEALS  FOR  YOUTH 
(Continued  from  page  33) 


These  I  will  seek  to 
appreciate,  that  I 
broader  sympathies 
with  all  mankind. 

12.  The  Ideals  of  Faitb  and  Rev 
erence. 


understand  and 
may  cultivate 
and  fellowship 


I  have  faith  in  my  fellow  men  for 
the  good  that  is  actual  and  poten- 
tial in  them.  I  believe  in  the  power 
of  righteousness;  I  reverence  all  that 
is  good.  May  I  ever  strive  to  see  the 
right  way  and  to  follow  it. 
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HUMOR,  WIT,  MD  WISDOM 


THE  WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL* 
(The  Talmudic  Period) 

Old  men  sometimes  dye  their  hair, 
but  the  roots  remain  white. 


As  the  larger  among  fish  swallow 
the  smaller,  so  among  men. 


Let    thine    ears    hear    what    thy 
mouth  speaketh. 


He  who  hears  himself  abused  and 
is  silent  will  be  preserved  from  many 
abuses. 


Sufficient  unto  the  hour  is  its  trib- 
ulation. 


The  chief  merits  are:  at  a  wed- 
ding, to  cause  merriment;  among 
mourners,  to  keep  silent;  at  a  lecture, 
to  listen;  at  a  session,  to  arrive  early; 
at  teaching,  to  concentrate;  in  time 
of  fasting,  to  give  charity. 


God  loves  these  three:  the  person 
who  does  not  get  angry;  the  one  who 
does  not  get  drunk;  and  the  one  who 
does  not  insist  upon  his  privileges. 

God  hates  these  three:  the  person 
who  says  one  thought  and  thinks 
otherwise  in  his  heart;  the  person 
who  could  give  evidence  in  an- 
other's favor,  but  does  not  do  so,  and 
the  person  who,  being  alone,  sees 
his  neighbor  sin  and  gives  unsupport- 
ed testimony  against  him. 


*An  anthology  by  Lewis  Browne,  Ran- 
dom House,  New  York.  Used  by  permis- 
sion. 
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QUIZ 

A  colored  inhabitant  was  called 
before  a  government  board  for  ques- 
tioning. 

"Where  is  Washington?" 

"He's  daid." 

"I  mean,  where  is  the  capital  of 
the  United  States?" 

"They  done  give  it  all  to  Eng- 
land." 

"Do  you  promise  to  support  the 
Constitution?" 

"Me?  Ah  caint — ah  got  a  wife 
and  six  childrens  to  support." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

CHANGE 

The  steady  drinker  soon  becomes 
an  unsteady  drinker. 

— The  Clipsheet 

NO   CHANGE 

"Where  whisky  is  sold,  it  is  a 
saloon,  no  matter  by  what  name  you 
call  it." — Senator  William  E.  Borah 

RED 

The  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  po- 
lice force  took  the  new  man  outside 
the  station  and  said:  "You'll  travel 
a  night  beat,  going  from  here  to 
that  red  light  and  back."  The  recruit 
started  off,  but  wasn't  seen  again 
for  more  than  two  days.  Finally  he 
showed  up.  " Where' ve  you  been?" 
shouted  the  sergeant,  "your  beat  is 
supposed  to  be  just  to  that  red  light 
and  back."  "Sure,"  came  the  an- 
swer, "but  that  red  light  happened 
to  be  on  the  back  end  of  a  truck." 
— Jobber  Topics 


Doctrine.  All  during  World  War  II,  monthly  reports  from  Aleppo  Sun- 
day School  arrived  periodically  at  the  general  board  office. 

In  1841,  Elder  Orson  Hyde  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  visited  the 
Near  East,  and,  ascending  the  Mount  of  Olives  near  Jerusalem,  dedicated 
the  Holy  Land  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.  The  Turkish  Mission  was  created 
in  1884,  with  headquarters  in  Constantinople.  Missionaries  carried  their 
labors  southward  into  Syria. 

Today  Aleppo  branch  is  part  of  the  Palestine-Syrian  Mission.  Most 
of  its  members  are  engaged  in  rug- weaving.  Strength  must  come  to  Aleppo 
Saints  when  they  realize  that  they  study  in  Sabbath  School  the  same  gospel 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  taught  in  their  land  two  millenniums  ago,  and  that 
some  of  them  possess  the  same  Priesthood  held  by  Abraham  of  old — re- 
stored in  this  dispensation  through  another  prophet. 

May  the  Church  continue  to  grow  in  the  land  of  the  early  prophets. 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
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ALEPPO  (Syria)  BRANCH  * 

A  mong  the  cities  of  the  world,  Aleppo  in  Syria  is  one  of  the  patriarchs. 

It  is  old.  Its  mantle  is  rich  in  religious  history. 

Aleppo  lies  in  the  north  of  Syria,  about  thirty  miles  below  the  Turkish 
border.  About  fifty  miles  to  the  west  is  ancient  Antioch,  starting  point 
for  the  Apostle  Paul's  missionary  travels.  Approximately  the  same  distance 
to  the  east  is  the  Euphrates,  flowing  toward  Ur  of  Chaldees,  onetime  home 
of  Abraham.  Haran"j",  whence  Abraham  departed  to  Canaan  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  is  only  some  25  miles  from  Aleppo.  Tradition  says  Abra- 
ham once  dwelled  in  Aleppo. 

To  the  south  of  Aleppo  are  vast  plains,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
low,  goatskin  tents  of  tribesmen  tending  vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  camels 
on  the  rocky,  treeless  land.  These  plains  stretch  into  the  mountain  ranges 
that  hold  Damascus  and  lead  into  the  Holy  Land. 

Aleppo  is  a  city  of  stone  arches,  bazaars,  narrow  streets  and  wide 
sidewalks,  open-air  cafes,  mosques,  and  a  minareted  citadel.  Most  of  its 
300,000  people  speak  Turkish.  Today  shieks'  limousines  move  along  the 
streets  with  camels  and  donkeys.  There  is  a  mingling  of  the  venerable  past 
with  the  bustling  present. 

For  some  years  now,  Aleppo  has  had  a  thriving  Latter-day  Saint  Sun- 
day School.  It  includes  three  classes:   Kindergarten,  Primary  and  Gospel 

— more  on  other  side 

*Pictures,  left  to  right,  are:  Aleppo  Sunday  School's  Kindergarten  class,  superin- 
tendency  (left  to  right,  Rupen  Ouzounian,  first  assistant;  Moses  Hindoian,  superintendent; 
and  Kevork  Bezdjian,  second  assistant),  and  Primary  class. 

fSee  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Abraham  2. 


